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GEORGE HUSMANN 


BY H. D. HOOKER 


George Husmann is remembered by a few who had the 
privilege of knowing him personally; professionally he is 
almost forgotton. Yet this man who was viticulturist, pomol- 
ogist and author deserves a high rank among America’s 
horticulturists. He did for Missouri what Nicholas Long- 
worth, often called the ‘‘father of American grape-culture,”’ 
did for Ohio, he established commercial grape-growing. He 
contributed little to the science of horticulture, he originated 
no new varieties, but his pioneer work and the enthusiasm 
with which he promoted the culture of the grape make him 
unquestionably the foremost viticulturist of the state and one 
of the leading horticulturists of the country. 


George Husmann was born on November 4, 1827,* in 
Meyenburg, a small town in north central Germany, the son 
of J. H. Martin Husmann and Louise Charlotta Wesselhoeft 
Husmann. His father was justice of the peace and village 
schoolmaster in Meyenburg for twenty years. In an address 
delivered at Columbia in 1880, Husmann gives a vivid picture 
of his early life: 

Martin Husmann “was a teacher of thirty-five years’ 
duration, of which fifteen were spent in teaching a large school 
in Bremen, and when his health failed there, from over-exer- 
tion, and his physicians advised a change to the country as 
the only means to save his life, he taught a school in the village 
of Meyenburg for twenty-years.............. With all the 
village schools in Germany, at that time at least, there were 
certain endowments of a garden, dwelling and a few acres for 
field culture, as well as some meadows and pastures and these, 





*The sources of information used in preparing this account are the annual 
reports of the Missouri State Horticultural Society and of the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture, the histories of Gasconade, Montgomery and Pettis 
counties, and personal information from Mr. C. B. Rollins and from Mr. George 
C, Husmann. 
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or rather their produce, formed a considerable part of the 
RE eee It was a source of never-failing 
delight to him, after school hours, to cultivate his garden, 
prune his trees, and look after his field crops. Every day, 
rain or shine, after dinner, summer or winter, he took a walk 
until half past one, when school commenced again; all the 
family had to join in that walk.......... In good weather, 
especially in early spring and summer, he called our attention 
to every flower on the wayside, to the budding green of the 
young trees........ ” “These early lessons,’’ said Husmann, 
“instilled into my mind a love of nature, an appreciation of its 
beauties, and a habit to ‘look from nature up to nature’s God’.”’ 


The entire Husmann family emigrated to America in the 
summer of 1837, when George was ten years old. ‘‘When it 
became known that he (Martin Husmann) was going to leave for 
America, it created such a storm of passionate entreaty to stay, 
that it took all his manliness and steadfast resolution to resist. 
“Can you wonder,” writes the son, “that the picture of a whole 
community, each with some kind token of farewell, assembled 
around our wagon at starting, eager for the last shake of the 
old familiar hand, the last look at that beloved face, should 
become indelibly stamped upon even my childishmemory. . . .?”’ 


The family came to Philadelphia, where Martin Husmann 
took shares in the German Settlement Society of that city. 
This society had established a German settlement at Hermann, 
Mo., in 1837, and here the Husmann family came in the winter 
of 1838-39, locating on a farm in the back woods near the 
site of the present town. The only education George received, 
other.than eighteen months at his father’s school in Meyen- 
burg, was personal instruction from his brother Frederick, 
eight years his senior. Frederick was a brilliant student, the 
master of five languages. He was forced to spend several 
years on his father’s farm to regain his health before associat- 
ing himself as physician with his uncle, Dr. Constantine Her- 
ring, a noted homeopath of Philadelphia. During this time he 
instructed George in German, English and French and instilled 
in him a love of good books, especially the classics. George 
venerated his brother and always looked up to him as his best 
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and truest friend. An old portrait of him always held a place 
of honor in his study. 

The land about Hermann was not ideally suited to general 
farming, and the early settlers were forced to consider what 
might be done with it. The possibilities of grape culture 
attracted their attention at an early date. ‘Well do I remem- 
ber,” writes Husmann in the preface to his book Grapes and 
Wines, “‘when I was a boy, some fourteen years old, how my 
father would enter into conversation with vintners from the 
old country, about the feasibility of grape culture in Missouri. 
He always contended that grapes should succeed well here, as 
the woods were full of wild grapes, some of very fair quality, 
and that this would indicate a soil and climate favorable to 
the vine. They would ridicule the idea, and assert that labor 
was too high here, even if the vines would succeed, to make it 
pay; but they could not shake his faith in the ultimate success 
of grape culture. Alas! he lived only long enough to see the 
first dawnings of that glorious future which he had so often 
anticipated, and none entered with more genuine zeal upon the 
occupation than he, when an untimely death took him from 
the labor he loved so well, and did not even allow him to taste 
the first fruits of the vines he had planted and fostered.” 

The Husmann family came from a part of Germany too 
far north for successful grape culture. The first vine planted 
in Hermann was an Isabella which produced a plentiful crop 
in 1845. In 1846 the first wine was made there and proved to 
be of good quality. The Husmann vineyard was planted in 
1847. 

In the spring of 1850, the California fever took George 
Husmann across the plains. For two years he mined in 
California with indifferent success, but returned to Hermann 
in March, 1852, at the request of his favorite sister whose hus- 
band had died leaving her with a farm and two infant children. 
Soon after, this sister died leaving the place and the children 
to his care. On this farm, Husmann planted extensive vine- 
yards and orchards. The place became widely known as the 
model fruit farm of Missouri. Husmann became famed for 
his skill as grape-grower and wine-maker. He had greatest 
success with the variety, Norton’s Virginia, and was responsi- 
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ble for the introduction into Missouri of Concord, now the 
standard variety of the state. In the winter of 1855, J. G. 
Soulard of Galeria, Ill., sent him a few eyes which he grafted 
on old vines. One vine lived and bore fruit. 

Husmann married Louise Caroline Kielmann, July 13, 
1854. In 1859 he helped found the Missouri Fruit Grower’s 
Association and became its first corresponding secretary. 
His first book, ‘‘An Essay on the Culture of the Grape in the 
Great West” was published at Hermann in 1862. 

According to his own statement, Husmann served eighteen 
months during the Civil war, though he probably saw little 
action. He was commissioned quartermaster of the Gasconade 
County Battalion Reserve Corps, January 7, 1862. This was 
shortly consolidated with the Third Reserve Corps to form 
the 4th Infantry, Missouri Volunteers, and Husmann was re- 
commissioned regimental quartermaster on January 18, 1862, 
by the acting Governor, Willard P. Hall. He was mustered 
out February 1, 1863. 

In 1865 the Missouri State Board of Agriculture was 
founded and Husmann was one of the charter members. He 
also served as a member of the convention that met that year 
to revise the Constitution of the State of Missouri. Husmann 
did not vote for this constitution adopted by the convention. 

The next year, he published “The Cultivation of the 
Native Grape and Manufacture of American Wines,” the 
volume generally known as “Grapes and Wines.”’ This book 
went through four editions. 

In 1867, Hermann organized its first bank, the Hermann 
Savings Bank, and George Husmann was one of its first direc- 
tors. The same year he helped found the Mississippi Grape 
Grower’s Association. In the presidential election of 1868, 
Husmann was the presidential elector for Grant and Colfax 
from the second Missouri district. The next year he com- 
menced the publication of the “Grape Culturist,”’ a journal 
devoted exclusively to grape growing and wine making. This 
journal was continued for nearly four years. 

In 1869 the Hon. George Husmann left Hermann and 
moved to Bluffton, Missouri. In 1866 the Bluffton Wine 
Company, under Samuel Miller, had taken charge of Bluffton, 
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laid it out, sold lots and engaged in grape-growing. Over 1500 
acres of land in the vicinity of Bluffton were planted to grapes. 
Husmann was president of the company from 1869 to 1872. 
In 1870 a new edition of ‘““Grapes and Wines” appeared. In 
1871 the price of grapes and wines became so ruinously low 
that the company failed, and the next year Husmann moved 
to Sedalia, Missouri. During the three years he lived at 
Bluffton, Husmann was a member of the Board of Curators 
of the Missouri State University. 

At Sedalia, Husmann started the Husmann Nurseries 
which later became the Sedalia Nursery, and stocked it with 
choice varieties of fruits and shrubbery. In 1873 he wrote the 
secretary of the State Board of Agriculture that he was unable 
to attend the annual meeting of the Board in St. Louis as his 
“circumstances did not allow of advancing $25 or $30” out of 
his own pocket. 

About this time the leading viticulturists of France im- 
ported through Husmann millions of phylloxera-resistant 
grape cuttings to reestablish their vineyards. The little root 
louse, known as phylloxera, was a native of America, but many 
of the wild grapes of this country thrived in spite of it, no 
doubt having developed a considerable degree of resistance 
to its attacks. In Europe, the phylloxera was unknown until 
imported on American stocks. From them it spread to the 
European grapes, which showed little resistance and were scon 
devastated. The grape industry of France was threatened 
and was saved only by grafting the European grape on phyllox- 
era-resistant stocks of certain American varieties. C. V. 
Riley state entomologist of Missouri, had established the 
identity of the European and American root-louse in 1870, had 
| visited France the following year and recommended the use of 
certain American vines as stocks on which to grow the Euro- 
pean grape. He received the first requests for phylloxera- 
resistant stocks, but refused to join in any business enterprise. 
Three other Missourians seem to have supplied most of the 
cuttings of American grapes first used in this great horticultural 
experiment: Isidor Bush of St. Louis, Herman Jaeger of 
Neosho and George Husmann, all member of the State Horti- 
cultural Society. 
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In 1878 Husmann sold his Sedalia nursery to Phil Pfeiffer 
and moved to Columbia, Missouri, to take up the duties of 
professor and superintendent of Pomology and Forestry at 
Missouri State University. His salary was $1200. Husmann 
taught courses in “Fruit and Nursery Business” and in 
“Pomology and Forestry.’”” He made extensive plantings of 
grapes, fruit trees and ornamentals. What is now the White 
Campus was planted to a large vineyard, which bore so abund- 
antly one year that it was impossible to dispose of the immense 
crop. Professor Husmann decided to make wine of the surplus 
grapes, a decision arrived at apparently only after mature 
deliberation. The wine was pressed and placed in the base- 
ment of the old University Building that burned in 1892. No 
other space was available. As the grape juice began to fer- 
ment, it filled the building with an unmistakable aroma which 
betrayed its presence and led to the “‘student wine-raid,”’ 
famous in University annals. 

Husmann did away with negro help and was the first to 
use student labor to assist him in his extensive plantings and 
nursery business. He established a commercial nursery as a 
means of protecting the people of the state against irrespensi- 
ble itinerant peddlers of nursery stock. He used all the funds 
appropriated by the Legislature and plead for more liberal 
appropriations in a series of brochures issued by the Univer- 
sity. 

In 1879 he entered a son and two daughters in the Uni- 
versity. That autumn, the state sent J. C. Evans of Harlem, 
Missouri, and Husmann as delegares to the American Pomo- 
logical Society meeting at Rochester, N. Y. The Missouri 
Horticultural Society was awarded the Wilder medals for the 
best displays of grapes and of pears and for the best display 
of fruit made by any society. Evans and Husmann had spent 
much time and money in making the collections displayed. 
While at this meeting Husmann and Parker Earle were sur- 
prised to find that many exhibitors did not know the names of 
the fruit they exhibited. This led to the foundation of the 
Mississippi Valley Horticultural Society, which met for the 
first time in the fall of 1880. This society was renamed the 
American Horticultural Society five years later, 
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While at the University of Missouri, Husmann wrote 
“Grape Growing and Wine Making,” published in 1880. 

In 1881 Professor Husmann was offered the management 
of the James W. Simonton Estate, the ‘““Talcoa Vineyards,” 
in Napa County, California. He felt at 54 years of age that 
it was time he should make some provision for his family. 
So far he had devoted a large part of his time to public affairs. 
He had been soldier, commissioner, presidential elector, cura- 
tor and professor at the State University, charter member of 
several societies, a member of the State Board of Agriculture 
for 16 years. His private enterprises as viticulturist, wine- 
maker, and nurseryman had not turned out as profitably as 
his sanguine nature had anticipated. The culture of the 
American grape in Missouri, for which Husmann was in large 
part personally responsible, was threatened by an increasing 
number of enemies—low prices in grapes and wines, unfavora- 
ble seasons with rot, hail and phylloxera and the temperance 
movement. Herman Jaeger was experimenting with sprays 
in the Ozarks, but spraying was yet undeveloped. For 
Husmann grape growing and wine making were inseparable. 

In 1881 Husmann resigned his professorship and went to 
Napa City, California, leaving his three children in the Uni- 
versity for another year. Here he devoted his efforts to 
vinifera grapes, using the American varieties only as stocks. 
In 1883 he published a new and enlarged edition of ‘American 
Grape Growing and Wine Making”’ with several added chap- 
ters on the grape industries of California. In 1885 Norman J. 
Colman, then U.S. commissioner of agriculture, appointed 
Husmann U. S. statistical agent for California, a position he 
held until 1900. Before leaving the ‘“Talcoa Vineyards,’’ he 
wrote a booklet entitled ‘“The Present and Future of the 
California Wine Interests,” which received a large distribution. 
In 1887 he wrote ‘Grape Culture and Wine Making in Cali- 
fornia,” published in 1888 and even today a standard author- 
ity. While acting as statistical agent for California, Husmann 
served as a member of the first Viticultural Congress in 
Washington, D. C. In 1888 he collected all the wines and 
brandies sent from California to the Paris International Ex- 
position. They won some 20 medals and as many diplomas, 
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and Husmann himself received a gold medal and a diploma. 
In 1892 the third edition of ‘‘American Grape Growing and 
Wine Making” was published, and in 1896 a fourth edition, 
revised and rewritten, which continues to be a standard book on 
the subject. The same year a fourth edition of ‘‘“Grapes and 
Wines” appeared, with several added chapters on the grape 
industries of California. In 1898, at the request of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Husmann wrote a special year- 
book article ‘“The Present Condition of Grape Culture in 
California.” 

From then on he spent his time writing for papers and 
magazines on viticultural and pomological subjects. He died 
in Napa, November 5, 1902, and was buried in the Tulocay 
Cemetery of Napa. 

George Husmann was a small man, about 5 feet, 6 inches 
tall. He wore a full beard and his countenance was unmis- 
takably German, with sparkling eyes full of humor. He spoke 
good English with little accent. He was a hard worker, keen 
and active. As pioneer American grape grower and wine 
maker, Husmann deserves to rank next to Nicholas Long- 
worth of Cincinnati. 
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PALMYRA AND ITS HISTORICAL 
ENVIRONMENT* 


BY FRANK H. SOSEY 


In Marion county we hold Mark Twain in the highest es- 
teem as a writer, philosopher, humorist and our most distin- 
guished former citizen. In Hannibal, where his boyhood days 
were spent and where he began his career as a journalist, there 
are many monumentstohismemory. The little frame house in 
which he lived has been purchased by a generous citizen and 
presented to the city and is one of its show places; the same 
citizen has erected a costly bronze statue of two of the author’s 
most famous boy characters, Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn, at the foot of Cardiff Hill; the State of Missouri has a 
splendid statue of heroic size of the great humorist in River- 
view Park overlooking the majestic river on which he piloted 
the floating palaces of his period; there is a Mark Twain 
high school, a Mark Twain hotel, a Mark Twain bank, a 
Mark Twain troop of Boy Scouts and the famous Mark Twain 
cave where “Indian Joe” and ‘Beckie Thatcher,” Mark 
Twain’s first sweetheart who only recently passed on, 
gained world renown. 

Sam Clemens is a name to conjure with in Marion county 
until we view him in the light of a faithful chronicler of county 
history, then we hesitate. In 1914 a great eastern magazine 
published a story purporting to have been written by Mark 
Twain in which he told of a thrilling incident of slavery days 
in Marion City, a mushroom village of Marion county where he 
secured his famous pen character, Colonel Sellers and Charles 
Dickens found his ‘‘Eden’’ for ‘Martin Chuzzlewit.” It was 
stated that the story had been written years before but was 
not published because it was feared it might serve to revive the 
bitterness of the Civil war and stir up discussions over the 
slavery question. In substance, the story graphically written 
is as follows: 


*An address delivered at the annual meeting of the State Historical So- 
ciety of Missouri, held in Columbia on January 21, 1929. 
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Marion City was intensely pro-slavery. One day Robert 
Hardy, a young cooper from an eastern state, to the surprise 
and indignation of the rest of the villagers, declared himself an 
abolitionist. Soon he was making speeches on the street 
corners and quickly an angry mob surrounded him and a stout 
rope was secured. Damon Williams, a Methodist preacher, 
saved Hardy from execution by convincing the mob that he 
was bereft of reason as no sane man could advocate such 
doctrines. Hardy was permitted to rave until he aided a run- 
away slave from Palmyra to get across the river into Illinois 
and a constable was killed in trying to prevent it. Hardy was 
tried in the Marion City court house which was crowded with 
indignant spectators from various sections. His conviction 
was speedy, his public execution drew another large crowd, 
and the event was made a holiday. But Hardy’s soul went 
marching on and soon four young men boldly proclaimed them- 
selves as his followers. Their band was rapidly increased and 
in black robes and with masked faces the members made 
midnight pilgrimges to the grave of Martyr Hardy. Finally 
the citizens held a mass meeting to devise means for 
stamping out this growing menace. Rev. Hiram Fletcher, an 
eloquent Presbyterian minister, was chief spokesman. That 
night his house was blown up and he and a negro slave 
servant were killed. The people were cowed and only a few 
were brave enough to attend the funeral of the fearless minis- 
ter. In a few days, Will Joyce, a young blacksmith, craving 
martyrdom, confessed that he had blown up the house and was 
ready to stand the consequences. 

Joyce was a religious fanatic and during his incarceration 
awaiting his trial passed his time preaching and writing re- 
ligious songs. He was disposed of at a public hanging and the 
rope found ready sale in inch lengths. And then the masked 
society grew rapidly in numbers until the Civil war made 
abolition a dead issue. 

The story was written in a highly entertaining manner and 
is fairly correct aside from the few minor defects that no 
murders were ever committed in Marion City, there were no 
legal or other hangings there, no houses were ever blown up by 
dynamite, there was no Court house in which to hold trials, 
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no newspaper was ever published there to recount the harrow- 
ing happenings so vividly portrayed and no abolitionists ever 
centered their activities in that village. Mark Twain never 
resided in Marion City as he states and he never witnessed the 
events that he so graphically described, for the reason that they 
never occurred. The rest of the story is probably correct. At 
least there was a Marion City. 

However, in Marion county, there was more on less excite- 
ment over the matter of abolition and there were some near 
tragedies. In the following article isgiven the more impor- 
tant history of trouble with the abolitionists. 


A NEAR LYNCHING 


In 1836 two men by the name of Williams and Garrett, 
representing the American Colonization society, came to 
Marion county and located at Philadelphia. They brought 
with them a trunk full of tracts advocating the abolition of 
slavery and their mission soon became known. 

This created intense excitement over the county and a 
company of armed and mounted men was organized at Palmyra 
and under the leadership of Uriel Wright, a prominent lawyer, 
marched to Philadelphia, took the two men prisoners and 
started back to Palmyra with them. On the road it was 
decided to lynch them and the company drew up under 
a large tree for the purpose. Garrett and Williams were told 
that they could have their choice of being hung or leaving 
the county forever. They promptly accepted the latter 
alternative and were liberated. They were heard of in these 
parts no more. 


STABBING AFFAIR AT PHILADELPHIA 


At a camp meeting held at Philadelphia this same year an 
altercation took place between Dr. John Bosley and William 
Muldrow, that came near resulting seriously. Dr. David 
Nelson, president of Marion College at Philadelphia, a well 
known abolitionist, had read from the pulpit on Sunday; a 
paper advocating the raising of money for the purpose of buy- 
ing slaves and colonizing them in Liberia. The paper was 
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said to have been handed tohim by Mr. Muldrow. Dr. 
Bosley, a large slave owner and a man of strong passions, be- 
came enraged, and drawing a pistol started toward the speaker, 
snapping the weapon as he went. The ball had been removed 
from the pistol by his wife, who feared trouble, and Nelson was 
not injured. Mr. Muldrow sprang to the relief of Nelson and 
an altercation took place between him and Bosley, in which the 
latter was dangerously stabbed. Muldrow surrendered to 
General David Willock, who was then sheriff of the county, 
and was taken to St. Charles for safe keeping. He was later 
indicted, released on bail and returned to his home. At his 
trial he was represented by Edward Bates, of St. Louis, and 
Col. Thos. L. Anderson and Uriel Wright of Palmyra. John 
Howard was circuit attorney and Judge P. H. McBride was 
on the bench. Muldrow was acquitted on the grounds of 
self-defense. Dr. Bosley had long since recovered from his 
wounds. 

The feeling was intense against Dr. Nelson. A committee 
waited on him at Philadelphia and he was forced to resign 
and leave the county. He located in Quincy and became the 
head of Eel’s College, a strong abolition institution. 


SLAVE LIBERATORS CAPTURED 


Abolitionists with headquarters in Quincy continued to 
give Missourians more or less trouble in assisting slaves to 
run away and about the middle of January, 1841, three so- 
called ‘‘liberators” were arrested near Palmyra. Their names 
were George Thompson, James Burr and Alanson Work. 
They crossed the Mississippi river and near the mouth of the 
Fabius river, in this county, came across some negro slaves 
engaged in lumber hauling. The slaves belonged to William 
Dingle, Wm. P. Brown, R. N. Woolfolk and a Mr. Boulware. 
The “‘liberators’” endeavored to induce the slaves to go with 
them to Illinois, telling them they would assist them in getting 
to Canada and freedom. The slaves were loyal to their 
masters but pretending that they were anxious to escape 
bondage, arranged to get their wives and children and other 
negroes together, meet the three men at a given point a few 
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days later and go with them as suggested. The slaves reported 
the arrangement to their owners and plans were made to 
arrest the abolition abductors. Brown, heading a number of 
neighbors and slaves, all well armed, marched to the arranged 
rendezvous and secreting themselves awaited the coming of 
the “‘liberators.”” Work and Burr were soon seen approaching 
and the negroes went out to meet them. Thompson remained 
in a skiff on the river. Brown and his assistants rushed 
on the men and they were soon made prisoners and heavily 
bound by the slaves they were attempting to liberate. Thomp- 
son was caught a little later. 

The prisoners were taken to Palmyra and arraigned before 
Justices of the Peace Wilson and Tuttle and ordered held 
for the grand jury. A mob quickly gathered and threats of 
hanging the ‘‘nigger stealers’’ were made and to prevent them 
from being carried into execution the prisoners were hurried 
to the jail. At the September term of circuit court the men 
were tried before Judge McBride. The jury was composed of 
John M. Clemens—Mark Twain’s father—G. Z. Draper, 
Daniel Hendricks, Franklin Whaley, William Jones, Milton L. 
Jones, Jonathan Cluff, J. W. Jeffries, H. T. Bowles, John 
Shumate, Joseph Johnson and David Hornecan. The attor- 
neys in the case for the prosecution were J. R. Abernathy, 
circuit attorney, J. B. Crockett, of St. Louis, a renowned 
criminal lawyer, and Col. Thos. L. Anderson, of Palmyra. 
The defense was represented by Samuel T. Glover and Uriel 
Wright, of Palmyra, and a Mr. Warren of Quincy. A verdict 
of guilty was returned in a short time after the case had been 
given to the jury and the men were sentenced to twelve years 
imprisonment in the penitentiary. Slaves were not permitted 
to testify against a white man but the lawyers for the prose- 
cution succeeded in getting the evidence of these slaves before 
the jury in some manner. 

Work, Burr and Thompson were religious fanatics and 
rabid abolitionists and during their incarceration in Palmyra 
held almost continuous religious meetings among themselves 
and their prayers and exhortations could be plainly heard on 
the outside of the jail. During their trial there were frequent 
threats made to lynch them but the threats were not carried 
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out. During the years 1845-6-7 the men were all pardoned 
by Governor John C. Edwards and on their release returned 
to a northern state, where they had formerly resided. They 
were welcomed as martyrs. A small subscription was raised 
here for the benefit of the slaves who had remained loyal to 
their owners. 


ANTI-ABOLITIONISTS BURN COLLEGE 


The punishment of Thompson, Burr and Work did not 
serve to suppress the activity of the abolitionist in aiding slaves 
to make their escape and in the following year—1842—a 
number of slaves from this and adjoining counties were 
spirited away. In October four slaves succeeded in making 
their escape from their owners in Hannibal and anti-abolition 
meetings were frequently held. Posters warning negro 
stealers that they would be mobbed if caught, were conspicu- 
ously displayed and there was much indignation and excite- 
ment. Dr. Eels, a prominent abolition educator of Quincy, 
was caught in the act of aiding the escape of the slave of Col. 
Durkee, of Lewis county. He was admitted to bail but 
there is no record that he was ever brought to trial. 


March 8, 1843, a band of anti-abolitionists assembled in a 
store in Palmyra and decided to burn the Eels abolition 
college in Quincy. They crossed the Mississippi river on the 
ice, partially accomplished their purpose and returned home. 
No arrests were ever made. 


Of course many slaves ran away, some by the aid of the 
promoters of the underground railroad and some depending 
only on their own efforts. There were also various indignation 
meetings and more or less excitement but as far as the writer 
has been able to learn there were no killings or hangings, as 
described by Mark Twain. As stated above, Mark Twain’s 
father, Squire Clemens, was a member of the jury that con- 
victed the three ‘‘liberators’” and the son probably got the 
storyffrom him and enlarged upon it in his own interesting 
manner. 
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MARION CITY 


Marion City, destined according to the sanguine pro- 
moters, to be the ‘‘Metropolis of the West,” was founded in 
Marion county in the year 1835. Its original owners were 
James Gallagher and Lucinda Gallagher, his wife; Uriel 
Wright and Sarah Wright, his wife, and John McKee and 
Sarah McKee, his wife. It was located on the banks of the 
Mississippi river in Section 13, Township 58, Range 5, being 
6 or 7 miles northeast of Palmyra. The bottom where the 
city was situated was three miles wide and subject to annual 
overflow of the Mississippi. The land was wild and covered 
with a heavy growth of prairie grass. Just why such a site 
should have been selected. for a city will always remain a 
mystery. Its one redeeming feature was the river, which at 
that period was the only mode of transportation in this section. 
At the time there was a boat landing at this point known as 
Green’s Landing, but that was all. While the above named 
were the original owners of the site there were soon associated 
with them a number of other men, chief among them Col. 
William Muldrow and Dr. Ezra Stiles Ely. The deed and 
plat to the site of Marion City were filed with the circuit 
clerk of Marion county Dec. 23, 1835, and with it the announce- 
ment that a new city to be called Marion City was to be 
founded in Marion county. The plat showed 515 lots in the 
city. Previous to the filing of the deed colored plats appeared 
showing generous sized lots, wide streets and alleys, reserva- 
tions for public buildings, the locations of coming churches, 
opera houses, warehouses, etc., and Col. Muldrow and Rev. 
Ely had gone east to sell lots. The embryo cities of Philadel- 
phia, near the site of the Upper Marion College and Ely near 
the site of the Lower College had previously been laid out. 
Col. Muldrow was a promoter of the first magnitude and a 
salesman of high order. Rev. Ely was a wealthy and emi- 
nent divine with a wide acquaintance in the East. The two 
men had no difficulty in interesting capitalists and those seek- 
ing homes in the far west and when they returned to Marion 
county they were able to report the sale of $150,000 worth of 
lots in Marion City and $35,000 worth of lots in Philadelphia. 
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Not only did they make these outright sales but large sums of 
money were placed in their hands to invest in wild lands all 
over the county by speculators who were convinced that the 
worderful pictures that had been painted by the two promoters 
spelled unbounded profit. One syndicate of capitalists, it 
was said, had placed $80,000 in Col. Muldrow’s hands for 
investments, he to have a liberal per cent of the profits and 
other large sums had been turned over to Rev. Ely. This 
money was honestly invested according to the belief of the 
two men but the rosy dreams of the investors were never 
realized. While the sale of lots in Marion City was, as a rule, 
for cash, in a number of instances notes were taken and when 
the crash came the holders of these notes saved themselves by 
refusing to redeem them. They were fortunate. Many of the 
lots, however, were sold to those who expected to build homes 
on them and either the cash was obtained or substantial partial 
payments exacted. 


FIRST RAILROAD EVER SURVEYED IN MISSOURI 


The first railroad ever surveyed and graded in Missouri 
started from Marion City. It was to run west to Philadelphia, 
with side lines to Palmyra and Ely, and the main line was to 
continue to the western border of the State and on to the 
Pacific ocean. It was Col. Muldrow’s fond prediction that 
ere long a man would wash his face on Monday morning in 
Marion City and eat his supper Saturday night on the shores 
of the Pacific ocean. Early in the spring of 1836 the Eastern 
tide of emigration set in. Steamer after steamer, loaded with 
lot owners and large tract owners of Marion county land came 
up the Mississippi and docked at the Marion City landing. 
There were men of wealth, mechanics of all kinds and the 
soldiers of fortune, who follow the crowds. Many lot owners 
brought with them houses of the Alladin type of the present 
day, ready to be put together on short notice. Already a 
number of temporary houses had been built, and some of the 
more substantial order. But the scene did not appear inviting 
to the new-comers and many of them returned on the first 
boat. However, the eloquent tongue of Col. Muldrow and the 
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persuasive manners of Rev. Ely, Rev. Gallagher and others, 
soon convinced the doubting Thomases who remained that 
that only time was required to convert the embryo city into 
prototypes of the great cities they had left behind them. 

For a time Rev. Ely, Rev. Gallagher, John McKee, Dr. 
Nelson and other new-comers from the east had been very 
popular in Marion county. They were well supplied with 
money and were heavy investors in the lands. They were enter- 
prising and progressive and were reckoned as very valuable 
assets to the community. But the slave question was becom- 
ing to be a very serious one and Marion county was strongly 
pro-slavery. The new-comers, it began to develop, were pro- 
nounced abolitionists and soon they were very hateful to the 
average Marion county man. The tide from the East which 
had come to Marion City was denonimated the ‘‘Eastern Run” 
which included those who had come before from the same 
quarters and were interested in both the new city andthe 
College. The old-timer in Marion county scoffed at the attempt 
to build a city on the banks of the Mississippi. They knew the 
river and its habits of claiming these low lands at certain 
periods of the year. They visited the building city, made 
caustic comments but they did not invest. The owners of 
town lots and houses in the new city bravely countered the 
banterings of the visitors but they had uneasy feelings. They 
did not have to wait long to have their worst fears realized. 

In May the river began torise. It had been a hard winter 
and there had been heavy snows in the north. When the 
snows began to melt and the rains began to fall the river banks 
could not stand the strain. Soon the water was standing all 
over Marion City at a depth of several feet and the residents 
took to their second stories or roofs if they had no second 
stories. They could get about the village only in skiffs and 
panic and distress prevailed in all quarters. In time the waters 
receded, leaving the village a miry mass of mud. Sickness 
naturally followed and there were a number of deaths. Many 
who had no other ties than their vacant lots left the place in 
disgust but there were many others who had staked their all 
on the new city and had no recourse but to stay and make the 
most of it. Col. Muldrow and his associates, however, were 
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not discouraged. They still had faith in their enterprise and 
they maintained that the waters could easily be held in check 
by a five-foot levee that would immediately be built. 

In June a manifesto was issued and widely circulated re- 
garding Marion City which was signed by the following promi- 
nent citizens who were interested in the enterprise: Ezra Stiles 
Ely, Wm. Muldrow, Sidney P. Haynes, Wm. Wright, Thos L. 
Anderson, John McKee, Wm. Stewart, R. McKee and Jas. 
Gallagher. It was offered to exonerate all who had given 
notes in payment for lots from taking them up, provided that 
they had not already been discounted, and the money spent on 
improvements. The document concluded as follows: ‘This, 
our agreement, we trust will satisfy all who felt confidence in 
Marion City or despair of it. At the same time we beg leave 
to assure all who may read this communication that our con- 
fidence in the suitableness of the plat of Marion City for the 
site of a great and important river town remains unimpaired. 
There is no more beautiful situation on the upper Mississippi. 
It is not true that the unusual freshet of the last spring, re- 
sulting from the snows of such a winter as has not occurred 
for half a century before, overwhelmed the greater part of 
the ground laid out for the city. One-half of it the water did 
not reach. By a levee not exceeding five feet in height, and 
generally not rising more than two feet above the surface of the 
ground, the worst enemies of Marion City have admitted that 
the water may be forever excluded from any part of it. This 
levee and a railroad will be commenced on the 13th of July 
ensuing, and we are determined to prosecute them with spirit. 
Mr. Gynn, who has long been favorably known as the chief 
agent of the Baltimore and Washington railroad, is already on 
the ground and in our service. The engines for four steam 
mills, to be erected in or near the city, have landed on the bank, 
and the frames for them are in the process of erection. In 
short, we design to make Marion City everything we have 
anticipated or led our friends to expect; and until we have 
done so we pledge our word to the public that we will never 
appropriate to our own use one dollar from the sale of lots.”’ 

But there seemed to be a marked difference of opinion as 
to the amount of territory that was submerged by the waters, 
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many claiming that the entire village was under the turbulent 
waves. However, the assurance given by the promoters had 
its effect and the town began to grow. The places of those 
who left were taken by new-comers and many who had threat- 
ened to leave changed their minds and stayed on. A number 
of substantial buildings were erected in the fall of the year, 
among them a Presbyterian church, a good sized hotel con- 
ducted by Chas. Morgan, two important houses for mercantile 
businesses conducted by Haines & Darrow and Rufus Bartlett. 
Considerable work was done on the proposed railroad and the 
promised levee and a large warehouse was built where steam- 
boats regularly discharged large cargoes. In time it became a 
fair-sized village but it was never incorporated and never 
reached the dignity of a city. Hack lines made daily trips 
between the place and Palmyra and it became a shipping point 
of importance. Barnabas King established a ferry connecting 
the place with Illinois in 1839 and the same year J. H. Grey 
opened a saloon and John Watson a tavern. In 1845 Thomp- 
son and Heiskell were operating a large pork packing estab- 
lishment where many thousands of hogs were slaughtered. 
The hope that the railroad would really put the town on the 
map was dissipated by the location of the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph railroad and the high waters that came between 1844 
and 1851 made it certain that the town would never be more 
than a mere village and boat landing. A steady decay gradu- 
ally set in, many of the buildings were torn down and the 
material sent to Palmyra or elsewhere and several of the 
buildings were removed intact to Palmyra. The population 
dwindled and when in 1861 the warehouse was burned nearly 
all traces of the village were gone. Some of the buildings had 
been washed away and others as before stated, had been moved 
away. But if Marion City did nothing else it furnished Chas. 
Dickens, who visited this country while the village was fresh 
in the minds of the public, with ‘‘Eden’’ for his ‘Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” and Mark Twain with his famous character Col. 
‘Mulberry Sellers,” whom he took from Col. Muldrow. 

The site of Marion City is now used for farming purposes. 
Some years ago a substantial levee was built in this section 
and five thousand acres of fertile soil reclaimed. Although not 
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just on the site of the mushroon city a number of neat farm 
houses have been built near it and abundant crops are annually 
harvested. The Burlington railroad runs close to it but the 
steamers pass it by without the ring of a bell or the blowing 
of a whistle. Nearly a century has passed since the promoters 
with high hopes platted the city and looked hopefully for- 
ward to the day when their dreams would be realized and 
Marion City would be in truth, ‘“The Metropolis of the West.”’ 


THE STORY OF MARION COLLEGE 


The story of Marion College, located near the site of 
Philadelphia, Union township, covering a period of some ten 
years between 1831 and 1842, while brief is interesting. About 
the year 1829 Rev. Dr. David Nelson came to Marion county 
from Kentucky and located near its western limits. He wasa 
man of deep piety and great learning and his mission here was 
the spread of the gospel. In his younger days he had been a 
pronounced infidel and had been in the service of the United 
States army. He became converted, retired from the army 
and was licensed to preach. He was the author of a widely 
circulated book entitled ‘“‘Cause and Cure of Infidelity.” He 
conceived the idea, after residing in Marion county a short 
time, of erecting a large college for the education of young men 
desiring to enter the ministry. In his enterprise he associated 
with him a number of influential men of the county and in 
1831 a charter was petitioned for from the Legislature and 
granted to erect a college on Sec. 6, Township 58, Range 7. 
In the charter were named as first trustees of the institution 
David Clark, J. A. Minter, Willis Samuels, Jas. Proffit, Jos. 
Lafon, Thos. A. Young, Wm. Muldrow, Walter B. Dimmitt, 
Wm. J. McElroy, and Jas.Shear. Dr. Nelson was selected as 
the first president. William Muldrow was selected as general 
agent for the enterprise and the selection proved a most 
fortunate one. While uneducated Mr. Muldrow was a born 
promoter and a leader of men. He possessed a strong mind, 
and was a salesman of a high type. Dr. Nelson was a preacher 
of the Presbyterian faith and while all young men who de- 
sired to enter the ministry were welcome to the college it 
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was dominated by members of the Presbyterian church. 
The college had no endowment and Mr. Muldrow decided to 
pay a visit to the East and see if he could interest capitalists 
there in the movement. His first visit was eminently succes- 
ful. He not only returned with money but with men who 
were both willing to become citizens of Marion county and 
also to invest their money in its college and its soil. Notably 
among those whom Mr. Muldrow induced to come to Marion 
county were Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, of Philadelphia, and Rev. 
Jas. Gallagher, of Cincinnati. Both of these men not only 
ranked high in their professions but were also possessed of 
much worldly goods. Dr. Ely stated when he returned East 
a few years later a poor man, that he had brought with him 
to Marion county $100,000, all of which he had invested in 
the college, in Marion City or in farming lands. Of all the 
capitalists brought here by Mr. Muldrow, Rev. Jas. Gal- 
lagher is said to have been the only one who succeeded in 
escaping heavy financial losses. 


In a short time Dr. Nelson’s plans were greatly enlarged 
upon and a preparatory college was located near the little 
village of West Ely. It was known as the “Lower’’ College 
and Marion College as the ‘‘Upper’’ College. Marion College 
had a total of 800 acres of ground and the preparatory college 
470 acres. Higher education was very costly in those days 
and only within the reach of the wealthy. The plan of 
the promoters of the Marion County College was to enable 
ambitious young men to secure an education by means of 
manual labor. Each student was to be allotted a certain amount 
of farming land and it was believed that by apportioning so 
much of his time to labor and so much to study he could 
secure an education and at the same time pay his way by his 
agricultural pursuits. The teachers of the institution were 
selected both for their learning and their financial resources. 
Nearly all of them brought money with them to invest and 
were amply able to wait on the treasurer for the payment of 
their salaries. Dr. Ely was placed in charge of the Lower 
College, some twelve miles southeast of the Upper College 
and he was energetic in the discharge of his duties. 
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But trouble came for Marion College when the abolition 
storm began to brew. Dr. Nelson was a pronounced aboli- 
tionist as were also others prominently connected with the 
institution. There were many slave owners in the county 
and the sentiment was strong against the abolitionists. The 
“underground railroad” was at work and numerous slaves 
had been spirited away. One day a delegation of irate anti- 
abolitionists called on Dr. Nelson and told him he must 
resign as president of the College and leave the county. He 
met the delegation in his yard and warned them not to enter 
his premises but at the same time promised that his resigna- 
tion would be forthcoming. Shortly after this he quit the 
county and went to Quincy where he at once became con- 
nected with Eel’s Institute, a pronounced abolition school 
and which later was burned by anti-abolitionists from Mis- 
souri. After Dr. Nelson’s resignation Rev. Dr. Wm. Potts, 
a noted Presbyterian minister from St. Louis, became the 
president of the College. Some of the other objectionable 
members of the faculty resigned voluntarily or were forced 
out and the institution reversed its attitude on the slavery 
question. The college prospered notwithstanding the hard 
times of 1837-8-9 and examinations, commencement and 
graduating exercises were big affairs. Greek letter societies 
were formed and prominent lecturers from various parts of 
the country were frequent visitors to the Marion county 
institution of learning. 

One of Col. Muldrow’s many schemes for financing the 
College was the plan to buy a large number of cattle in south 
Missouri and let them range on the farm lands of the College. 
But Col. Muldrow made the fatal mistake of buying his 
cattle in the fall instead of the spring. They were driven 
here, railroad facilities not being available, and when they 
reached their new home were in a poor and almost famished 
condition. That year the county had a typical northeast 
Missouri winter; no shelter had been provided for the animals 
and by spring but few of them were left. The venture was a 
very expensive failure. Times became harder, anda number 
who had given notes for sums to support the College refused 
to pay them. Col. Muldrow’s trips to the East for additional 
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funds were unsuccessful, he became financially involved and 
made an assignment for the benefit of his creditors, the 
ministers and professors of the College fell out among them- 


selves over financial matters and many law suits were the 
result. 


The College became heavily involved and in 1842 was 
sold by its creditors. It was bought by the Masonic Grand 
Lodge of Missouri to be used as an orphan asylum and school 
for the children of deceased members. Before the collapse 
of the College Dr. Potts had resigned and Prof. Hiram P. 
Goodrich had succeeded him. Prof. Goodrich made a valiant 
effort to save the institution but his efforts were unavailing. 
Besides the various presidents of the College, prominent 
among the members of the faculty were Professors Marks, 
McKee, Hays, Roach, Blatchford and Thompson. The first 
president of the institution under Masonic control was Prof. 
J. Worthington Smith. Prof. A. Patterson was placed in 
charge of the asylum for the orphans and the preparatory 
school and Col. Gordon J. Montgomery had supervision over 
the boarding department. The institution was under the 
general charge of Hon. Priestly H. McBride, Grand Master of 
the Grand Lodge of the State and Col. Thomas L. Anderson 
and S. W. B. Carnegy, of Palmyra. Prof. Warren A. Reed 
had charge of the female department, which was added in 1844. 
But the school did not prosper as it was hoped it would. The 
location was not favorable and the buildings were again 
sold and the institution removed to Lexington. Until the 
breaking out of the Civil war things went well with it and it 
then went into decadence and the buildings it occupied were 
acquired by the M. E. church, which used it as a female 
seminary. The buildings of the Marion College were located 
about a mile northeast of the village of Philadelphia but no 
vestige of them is now left. Almost a century has elapsed 
since the buildings were erected and the ravages of time have 
done their work. Marion College, once the pride and hope 
of our early settlers, is now hardly a memory. 

In the year 1842 Prof. Thompson, a professor of mathe- 
matics in old Marion College at Philadelphia, this county, 
became deranged from grief over the loss of his wife, and in 
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June committed suicide by shooting himself with a pistol. 
After the death of his wife his health began to fail him and 
it was later claimed that his physician in treating him had 
administered such inordinate doses of calomel that it had 
affected his mind. His students, finally fearing that his con- 
dition was becoming such that he might destroy himself, 
held a meeting to consider the advisability of appointing a 
guard to watch over him. After the meeting adjourned a 
search was made for the professor and he was found—in a 
clump of bushes near the college building with a_ bullet 
hole in his head. He had solved his own earthly problems. 

Among the students of Marion College at Philadelphia, 
after it passed into the hands of the Free Masons, was Col. 
A. L. Slayback who was born in Union township and reared 
by his grandfather, Jene A. Winter, long a resident of Phila- 
delphia. Col. Slayback finished his education at the Masonic 
College after its removal to Lexington. During the Civil 
war he rose to command of a cavalry regiment in the Con- 
federate service. He was a lawyer by profession and at the 
close of the war located in St. Louis and became the partner 
of Col. Jas. O. Broadhead. He was killed in an encounter 
in the editorial rooms of the Post-Dispatch in October, 1882, 
by John A. Cockrill, managing editor of that paper. The 
affair created wide comment over the state. Cockrill was 
never brought to trial. 


FAMOUS SONGS EMANATING FROM MARION COUNTY 


The inspiration and authorship of some of the most famous 
songs of the United States may be traced to Marion county 
and were the outgrowth of the abolition troubles. ‘The 
Shining Shore,’’ to be found in many hymnals, was written by 
Dr. David Nelson, founder and first principal of Marion 
College at Philadelphia. Dr. Nelson, driven from home by 
anti-abolitionists, while waiting on a dark and stormy night 
in a room in a little tavern at West Quincy for a boat to 
carry him across the Mississippi river to a haven of refuge in 
Illinois, could see the bright lights of Quincy extending him 
a cordial welcome across the turbulent waters, and on a 
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scrap of paper he found in his pockets he scribbled the word 
of his famous song, the chorus of which was as follows: 


For, oh, we stand on Jordan’s Strand, 
Our friends are passing over; 

And just before the shining shore, 

We may almost discover. 


Another verse was: 


We'll gird our loins, my brethren, Dear, 
Our distant home discerning; 

Our absent Lord has left us word, 

That every lamp be burning. 


The imprisonment of Alanson Works for attempting to 
assist slaves to escape from their masters, left his family in 
desperate straits. His son, Henry Clay Works, at the time 
was a well developed lad of sixteen years. The privations 
and no doubt actual sufferings of young Work, the humilation 
of having his father confined in the penitentiary, and the 
daily witnessing of the struggles of his mother to support 
her family by rendering all kinds of menial service, produced 
a severe nervous strain and touched every fibre of his being. 
The picture of humiliation and suffering ineffaceably em- 
planted in his youthful mind responded in the most stirring 
strains of music in later years. 

While ‘Marching Through Georgia’’ has gone on record 
as his masterpiece, he composed many other songs brimming 
with merit and disclosing bright flashes of genius. Among 
them may be noted ‘‘A Song of a Thousand Years,” ““Babylon 
Is Fallen,’ “The Kingdom Coming,” and ‘‘The Year of 
Jubilee.” He made a record of publishing 79 songs that met 
with public favor. One of his especially popular songs among 
the abolitionists was ‘“Wake, Nicodemus.” It is related that 
early in the outbreak of the Civil war there was an aged 
slave over whom the frosts of many winters had passed, but 
who, at the sun-set of life seemed to have been given mystical 
lore to read the signs of coming times. He foresaw the new 
birth of freedom for slaves but realized that he would not 
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live long enough to behold the fruition of his long cherished 
hope of the abolition of human bondage. Anxious to witness the 
ultimate triumph of his race he earnestly requested that when 
overtaken by death that his remains be not interred in the 
ground but urged that they be placed in a hollow tree and 
that when, in celebration of their emancipation a great pro- 
cession of his fellows was formed, he be awakened to view it. 
This request gave inspiration to young Work and when 
he deemed the time was ripe for the slaves to come forth 
from servitude he composed the stirring song, ‘Awake, 
Nicodemus.”’ In the latter years of his life Work became as- 
sociated with Root & Cady, music publishers of Chicago, 
and accumulated a fortune. Unfortunate investments swept 
his riches away and he died a poor man. 


COL. WILLIAM MULDROW. 


Col. William Muldrow, who so prominently figured in 
the early history of Marion county, was a promoter, plunger 
and optimist all rolled in one. Mark Twain got from him 
his celebrated character, Col. Mulberry Sellers and Chas. 
Dickens took his ‘‘Eden,” in Martin Chuzzlewit from Marion 
City, the Marion county village which Col. Muldrow was 
largely responsible for. Col. Muldrow was born in Marion 
county, Kentucky, April 2, 1797,and came to Missouri in 
1821. His first business move was to engage in the manu- 
facture of salt in Ralls county. In 1826 he sold his salt 
works to Chas. Trabue and moved to Marion county, locating 
at Philadelphia. When Dr. David Nelson started to found 
Marion College Mr. Muldrow promptly joined with him in 
the enterprise. About the same time he began to build 
Marion City. In 1849 he had a malignant attack of gold 
fever and went to California where he remained for twenty 
years. He soon formed business connections with Captain 
John Sutter, who was the first to discover gold in California. 
The two purchased a large tract of land from the Russian 
Fur Company, consisting of thousands of acres, but could 
never get the general government to confirm the title to it. 
He returned to Missouri and spent much time and money in 
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Washington City in an unsuccessful effort to get his claim 
settled. He died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Thos. 
T. Phillips, in Union township, December 10, 1872. He had 
made many thousands of dollars but had practically lost all 
of it before he died. He was buried in Little Union cemetery 
and his grave is not far from that of Dr. John Bosley, another 
prominent citizen of the early days, with whom he had a 
thrilling encounter in the year 1836 and which is recounted 
above. 
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MILITARY PRISONS OF ST. LOUIS, 1861-1865 


BY W. B. HESSELTINE 


During the Civil War in the United States and for many 
years after its close the people of the country were interested 
in the stories which the veterans of that gigantic conflict 
had to relate. Stories of ‘‘How 1 Lost My Leg,” “How We 
Fooled the Yanks,’”’ and ‘“‘The Capture of a Johnny General” 
were listened to with eagerness by the stay-at-homes and by 
these whose valor or imagination were so defective that they 
had no scars to show and no breath-taking experiences to 
re-live. But among the story-tellers which the conflict 
brought forth as a sort of accidental by-product the one who 
was always sure of a sympathetic audience was the veteran 
who had served his country in the “prison pens” of the enemy. 
Erstwhile Confederates who regaled neighbors and friends 
with accounts of frigid winters on Johnson’s Island and at 
Fort Delaware were paralleled in countless northern com- 
munities by wearers of the blue who brought from the recesses 
of their past gruesome tales of suffering on Belle Isle, in 
Libby prison, or under the torrid Georgia sun in the stockade 
at Andersonville. And in the stories which these returned 
soldiers told there was a surprising unaminity, they were 
all convinced that their enemies, whether Federal or Con- 
federate, had deliberately subjected their captives to such 
harsh treatment that they would be unfit for further service 
in the field. 

A critical examination of the facts relating to the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war reveals that there was enough suffer- 
ing in even the best military prison to lend color to this allega- 
tion. But even at Andersonville where almost thirteen 
thousand graves were dug for Federal prisoners in less than 
one year the charges cannot be substantiated. At best a 
military prison was a make-shift affair, designed for temporary 
exigencies, and by this fact entailing unintentional hardships 
upon the unfortunates who were taken prisoners of war. The 
prisons which were located in St. Louis during the Civil War 
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are excellent examples of the make-shift character of such 
institutions. 

Almost the first prisoners of war taken in the war between 
the states were the men who were assembled at Camp Jackson 
under General Frost for their annual drill under the militia 
laws of the State of Missouri. These prisoners were not con- 
fined, probably because there were no suitable buildings, 
but were released on their oath not to bear arms during the 
approaching conflict.!. Following upon this coup by Captain 
Lyon riots broke out in the city and revealed to the military 
authorities that there was a considerable secession sentiment 
in St. Louis. In order to deal with this sentiment arrests of 
Confederate sympathizers was begun and these captives, 
combined with prisoners of war taken from the forces of 
Sterling Price and Governor Jackson, made necessary the 
establishment of prisons under the control of the military 
authorities. Not all of the sympathizers with the South were 
arrested by the military government, fcr some of them, cor- 
rectly interpreting the condition of affairs as inimical to their 
safety, fled to the confines of the seceding states. The prop- 
erty of such exiles was subject to confiscation and the build- 
ings owned by two-of the fugitives were seized for military 
prisons. 

At the corner of Fifth and Myrtle streets a Mr. Lynch, 
hated by the abolitionists of the city for his business, con- 
ducted an institution known in the vernacular of the time as a 
“slave pen.’’ With the beginning of the war ‘‘the traffic in 
human beings suddenly ceased” and Mr. Lynch departed for 
the Confederacy. ‘‘No little colored boy or girl was ever 
again to be sold there. The place hallowed by the sighs and 
tears of bondmen and of motherless children was for a time 
to become a prison house for those who had bought and sold 
their fellowmen.”” A sort cf poetic justice, thought the 
abolitionists.2. The building seized, a two-story brick struc- 
ture, was occupied in the early part of September, 1861, by a 





10fficial Records of the Union and Confederate Armies in the War of the 
Rebellion, series 2, I, 106, 116. (Hereinafter cited as Official Records); Cf. also 
Bell, ‘‘Camp Jackson Prisoners,’’ Confederate Veteran, XX XI, 260. 

2Anderson, Galusha, A Border City in the Civil War (Boston, 1908), 186. 
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contingent of twenty-seven priscners. Among these prisoners 
was a young Max McDowell, son of Dr. Joseph McDowell, 
the founder of the McDowell Medical College on Gratiot 
street.’ 

May 30, shortly after the attack on Camp Jackson several 
small detachments of Home Guards arrived before the Mc- 
Dowell Medical College and began a search of the building 
for boxes of munitions which had come from Baton Rouge just 
before the ‘‘capture” of the militia camp. The search was 
thorough but “‘no arms of any kind were discovered—not even 
in the dissecting room.’* Dr. McDowell, a tall and imposing 
man, had been active in politics for a number of years and 
was known to be a staunch pro-slavery advocate and a bitter 
secessionist. The activities of the military authorities im- 
pressed upon him, as they had upon his neighbor, Mr. Lynch, 
that his period of usefulness in St. Louis was on the verge of a 
decline, and he followed his neighbor’s example in emigrating 
to the Confederacy.5 

Two sons shared this exodus: the one, Max, returning to 
the environs of St. Louis to gather recruits for the army of 
Price, fell into the hands of the military and soon found him- 
self an inmate of Mr. Lynch’s quondam slave pen. The 
other son, Drake, accompanied his father to the South and 
later to Europe from whence the report came that he had been 
appointed physician to the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico.’ 
After his departure the Republican press of the city suggested 
that the bust of Dr. McDowell in the city library be thrown 
from the window in order that the good union members could 
read at ease.2 This bust was the last reminder of Dr. Mc- 
Dowell for in December, 1861, the McDowell Medical College 
was confiscated by the provost-marshal and converted into a 
military prison.’ 

The former classrooms of the medical college were hastily 
reconditioned to meet their new uses, bunks were constructed, 





’Missouri Republican, September 4, 1861. 
‘Missouri Republican, June 1, 1861. 
‘Anderson, op. cit., 188. 

‘Missouri Republican, September 3, 1861. 
7Ibid., June 6, 1864. 

8’Missouri Democrat, February 4, 1862. 
*Missouri Republican, December 24, 1861. 
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cooking stoves installed, and with a realistic disregard for 
possible squeamishness among the inmates, the dissecting 
room was transformed into a mess hall.!° It was agreed that 
“if a skeleton should now and then be revealed”’ the nerves 
of the prisoners would probably not be greatly shocked." It 
was estimated by the press that the prison would hold two 
thousand prisoners but General Halleck, commanding the 
department, realized that this figure was too high and at the 
same time that the McDowell building was reconditioned he 
notified the authorities in Washington that a larger building 
was needed. The most available building was a new pen- 
itentiary being constructed at Alton, Illinois, and Halleck 
asked authority to fit it up as a military prison if he could 
get the consent of the governor of the state." The necessary 
permission was given and the latter part of January, 1862, 
Halleck sent an agent to build fires in the new penitentiary for 
a couple of days in order to dry out the walls.“ During the 
first week of February prisoners were moved from St. Louis 
to the Illinois prison and by the twelfth of the month it was 
reported crowded. 


From this time the prisons in St. Louis differed in charac- 
ter from the usual military prison. The prisons at Johnson's 
Island, Fort Delaware, Point Lookout, Camp Chase, Camp 
Morton, Camp Douglas, and others were devoted almost 
exclusively to prisoners of war while in the prisons of St. 
Louis political prisoners were confined with Confederate 
soldiers, Federal deserters, and Northern soldiers awaiting 
trial for crimes. Only when Alton was too full to admit more 
prisoners of war were Confederate soldiers held for any length 
of time at the Gratiot Street prison. However, since most 
captives were transferred through St. Louis, the prisons 
always had a number awaiting transfer to the regular prison 
at Alton. Political prisoners after a hearing were either re- 
leased on bond, exiled to the Confederacy, or sentenced to 


10Missouri Republican, December 27, 1861. 
uTbid., December 24, 1861. 
“Halleck to Adjutant General Thomas, Official Records, series 2, III, 169. 
180 ficial Records, series 2, III, 216. 
“Official Records, series 2, I1I, 245-6, 257-8; I, 163. 
Missouri Republican, February 7, 1862. 
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death or imprisonment. Those sentenced to prison terms 
were usually transferred to Alton where they were con- 
fined in the cells of the penitentiary. 


Immediately after the occupation of McDowell’s College 
General Hallack placed Colonel J. W. Tuttle in charge of the 
prison and gave him the necessary instructions for dealing with 
his charges. Tuttle was authorized to make arrangements 
for the internal police of the prison and for this purpose he 
was instructed to divide the prisoners into squads of twenty, 
separating officers and men. These squads were to be made 
responsible for the cleanliness of their quarters. As for the 
cleanliness of their persons Halleck instructed Tuttle to make 
provisions for washrooms. Brooms might be requisitioned by 
the commander. Friends of the prisoners, it was decided, 
might send them unmarked clothing but no articles of luxury 
or adornment. Combs and brushes might be sent but pipes 
and tobacco sent into the prison were to be placed in a general 
fund for the benefit of all the prisoners. Colored prisoners 
were to do the washing for their fellows while the white 
prisoners were to be detailed to bring in water under guard." 


In regard to the sick among the prisoners Halleck in- 
structed Tuttle to give them the regular diet of United States 
army hospitals. The dangerously ill were to be removed to 
the nearest approved general hospital. Hospital attendants 
were to be detailed from among the prisoners. Learning a 
few days later that Colonel Tuttle was not satisfied with the 
treatment given to the sick, General Schuyler Hamilton, 
doubtless voicing the wishes of General Halleck, informed the 
medical director at St. Louis, ‘‘I deem it one of our first duties 
to see that every amelioration of the condition of the prisoners 
of war is rendered to their unhappy lot that enlightened 
humanity and a due regard to their safe keeping will permit.’’® 
The hospitals in the city where the most dangerously ill were 
cared for were the New House of Refuge, the City Hospital on 
Fifth Street, Military hospitals on Fourth Street, Hickory 
Street, and at Jefferson Barracks, and the Sisters of Charity.” 
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Most of the sick, however, were cared for in buildings adjoin- 
ing the medical college where they were under the care of 
Confederate surgeons taken prisoners of war. The surgeons 
volunteered for this duty and served under the direction of a 
Federal medical officer. This arrangement, however, lasted 
but a short time for in February, 1862, it was decided not to 
regard medical officers as belligerents and the Confederate 
surgeons were released from prison, contract physicians 
taking their place. The sick were allowed to receive money 
and clothing from friends” and visitors were permitted under 
the same conditions that Federal sick were visited—at the 
discretion of the surgeon in charge.” 

Visitors to the well prisoners were more closely scrutinized 
than those to the sick—it was finally decided to administer the 
oath of allegiance to all callers—but they were allowed to send 
gifts. Thestory is told of certain ladies who sent in a Thanks- 
giving dinner to friends in the prison, the officer in charge 
promising to give it to the most needy. Looking over the 
prison the officer decided that some of the guards from an 
Iowa regiment met this qualification and gave the dinner to 
them.” This story may have represented an actual occur- 
rence but it was not the deliberate purpose of the responsible 
authorities, at first at least, to prevent the friends of the 
prisoners from supplying them with food. In January, 
1862, General Hamilton authorized Colonel Tuttle to receive 
food which some sympathetic women had prepared for the 
prisoners. At the same time Tuttle was instructed to an- 
nounce in the papers the hours at which gifts would be re- 
ceived at the prisons. However, the implication that this 
involved could not be overlooked and Hamilton hastened to 
state that he was well assured that the prisoners were well 
supplied and he was constrained to receive such presents 
only to prevent the food being wasted.% 


18O ficial Records, series 2, I1I, 209. 

190 ficial Records, series 2, I, 164-66. 

2Official Records, series 2, III, 211. 
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22Anderson, Border City, 195. Anderson dates this incident in 1861, a 
month before the Gratiot Street prison where he locates the story, was estab- 
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That the prisoners were not so convinced that the supply 
of food was adequate is shown by a protest from them in May, 
1862. This protest led to an official investigation. An in- 
spector learned that the prisoners received two meals a day 
and were issued the full army ration. In the morning they 
received coffee, fresh meat or bacon, and bread. There was 
always an abundance of coffee and bread, large pieces of the 
latter being thrown away by the prisoners. The second meal 
consisted of the balance of the pound of fresh meat or one- 
third pound of bacon allowed by the army regulations, soup, 
beans and rice or peas and hominy, and bread. All of this, 
except the beef, was wasted by the prisoners according to the 
inspector. Further it was learned that Captain Bishop, in 
immediate command of the prison, had never heard a com- 
plaint. The inspector agreed that three meals a day would 
be better but the cooking arrangements were inadequate for 
more than two.% Later in the year a prisoner, doubtless 
hoping for favors from the officers whom he described as 
“the gentlemanly keepers’’ reported to General Schofield that 
during five months the ration which he received in prison 
was superior to any he had obtained in Price’s army. Being 
of an economical turn of mind the sight of the overflowing slop- 
barrels about the prison filled him with horror and he sug- 
gested that three meals might easily be served if the prisoners 
did not waste so much.” 

The latter part of May, 1862, the prisoners in Lynch’s 
former slave pen were moved up to McDowell’s College and the 
Myrtle street prison was closed. This was done as a sanitary 
measure as the slave pen was considered greatly inferior to the 
college. In fact, it was believed by loyal unionists and the 
military authorities in St. Louis that their prison was the 
best in the United States. An inspector in June found minor 
faults such as the confinement of the political and military 
prisoners together, the fact that citizens were allowed to speak 
to prisoners, and the lack of religious services, but he pro- 
nounced the culinary and sanitary arrangements ‘most 
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admirable” and the system of policing the prison “perfect.” 
“Among Military men, Gratiot Street prison is now pro- 
nounced superior as regards management and accommodations, 
to every other place of confinement in the West except that at 
Alton, and the latter is larger and somewhat more convenient 
for prison uses,”’ declared the Missouri Republican.2® Captain 
Freedly, an inspector sent from the office of the commissary- 
general of prisoners, was quoted as authority for such a state- 
ment. The prisoners were “properly and kindly”’ cared for 
by Captain Bishop and his assistants and had never had 
reason to complain of their treatment. Their wants were 
carefully considered and provided for. The result, accord- 
ing to this paper, was that the prisoners all had the highest 
respect for the officers over them.?® 


An inspection from the office of the local provost-marshal- 
general did not bear out the laudatory character of this 
opinion in all respects. It was found that the officers’ quarters 
were equipped by the inmates. In the ‘Square Room”’ of 
the prison, seventy by sixty by fifteen feet, there were two 
hundred and fifty men which filled the room to the utter dis- 
regard of the rules of hygiene. ‘“‘From this room, sir—all 
from this room,” replied Captain Bishop when asked whence 
the sick in the hospital came. The “Round Room’’ sixty 
feet in diameter, held two hundred and fifty men but was 
better ventilated than the square room. But despite the 
unfavorable character of portions of this report the chauvinis- 
tic press assured its readers that it proved that ‘“‘nothing 
has been left undone by the management of the prison to 
secure the health of its inmates.’’*° 


With the approach of winter it became impressed upon 
the military authorities and the Western Sanitary Commis- 
sion that conditions were not as praiseworthy as they had 
believed. Early in November, 1862, Gratiot Street prison 
had eight hundred prisoners, when its maximum capacity 
should have been five hundred. Colonel Thomas Gantt 


27McConnel to Frarrar, Official Records, series 2, V, 57. 
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took possession of the old Myrtle street prison and put it into 
condition for receiving prisoners. It was planned to acquire 
still another building on Fourth Street.** November 5, 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. A. Dick became _provost-marshal- 
general and moved one hundred and fifty prisoners to Myrtle 
Street. The capacity of the old slave pen was one hundred 
but the influx of prisoners into the college made this action 
necessary. This relief was but temporary for within a few 
days there were eleven hundred prisoners at the McDowell’s 
College. About the middle of the month sickness began to 
increase in Gratiot street at an alarming rate. Two hundred 
and thirty-five cases of sickness broke out in one week and 
sick and dying men lay upon the floors unable to gain admis- 
sion to the hospitals. Each morning men were found dead 
on the floor who had had no medical attention because of the 
large number of the sick. Despite the fact that the Alton 
prison was also overcrowded Colonel Dick relieved the pres- 
sure in St. Louis by sending there his excess until by the end 
of the first week of December he had reduced the number in 
Gratiot to five hundred and seventy.*? Because of these 
conditions a board was appointed to inquire into the necessity 
for additional prison accommodations. The board found 
four hundred and seventy-one prisoners in McDowell's col- 
lege and one hundred and forty-five in Myrtle street. Since 
they estimated that seven hundred and fifty could be held 
in the one and one hundred and fifty in the other, and they 
learned that there was room at Alton for over five hundred, 
they agreed that there was no need for an additional prison. 
The Sanitary Commission measured the rooms in the prisons 
and decided that Gratiot Street would not hold more than 
six hundred and twenty-five and Myrtle one hundred but 


they agreed that there was no immediate need for another 
building.* 


Throughout this first year of the prison’s existence the 


inmates had attempted to relieve the crowded conditions by 
removing themselves at every opportunity. The officials of 
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the prisons however were unappreciative of these efforts and 
the vigilance of the guards kept the number of escapes to a 
small number. Various means were used by the prisoners in 
their efforts to avoid the crowded conditions of the prisons. 
In July several prisoners disguised themselves as negroes 
and made good their egress. Orders were immediately given 
to prohibit members of this race from entering the prison.™ 
The most feasible method of escape lay from the McDowell 
college building to the adjoining structure which was oc- 
cupied by the “Christian Brothers’’ Academy. The base- 
ments of the buildings were connected and prisoners occas- 
sionally managed to get into the prison basement and from 
there into the academy vaults, others attempted to cut through 
the walls with jack knives, shovels, bricks tied in shirt-tails, 
and other crude tools. An easier way of escape lay across the 
roofs of the buildings but this route exposed them to the view 
of the guards who at no time showed any hesitancy in shooting 
prisoners. The guards had instructions to shoot any person 
who put head or members out of the windows and did not 
immediately withdraw them when commanded to do so.*® 
However much the relief from the condition of the prison 
might have been appreciated by the prisoners who were suc- 
cessful in escaping the number of these was too small to have 
any effect within the prison. After the reoccupation of the 
Myrtle street prison in November the prisons were not so 
crowded. In the old slave pen new bunks were installed and 
a reporter visiting the prison shortly after it was occupied 
found that it was quite clean. A more sanitary system of 
police was inaugurated, beds were aired each morning before 
breakfast and the prisoners forced to wash themselves. After 
breakfast the inmates were allowed to exercise in the yard. 
According to this visitor the prisoners were well fed, healthy. 
and grateful for the humane treatment which they received.* 
To the prisoners the excellent character of their sur- 
roundings were not so obvious as to the casual visitor. Captain 
Griffin Frost of the Missouri State Guard spent the months 
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from January to May, 1863, in the Gratiot Street prison 
and wrote an account of his experiences which show con- 
ditions through the eyes of an inmate of the prison. Captain 
Frost and his companions arrived in St. Louis by way of 
Springfield after having been captured in Arkansas. He 
arrived on the last day of 1862, on a bitter cold afternoon 
after having been without food for twenty-four hours. One 
prisoner chilled and died as the new arrivals stood in the 
street to be searched for money, knives and valuable papers. 
When this was done they were escorted to their quarters in 
the round room, ‘‘a very dark, gloomy place, and very filthy 
besides.”” The prisoners found that Gratiot street prison was 
a hard place and “‘the fare so rough, it seems an excellent place 
to starve.” The rations consisted of one-fifth loaf of baker’s 
bread, a small portion of bacon, and a “‘tin cup of the stuff 
they called coffee” for breakfast and the same amount of 
bread, a “hunk’”’ of beef, and a ‘‘pint of the water the beef 
was boiled in which is called soup,” and a “couple of boiled 
potatoes,”’ for dinner. ‘‘All dished up and portioned out with 
hands; knives, forks and spoons not being allowed.” Frost 
heard that the rations intended for the prisoners were being 
sold and the officers pocketing the money. Of the officers 
Frost was willing to believe much. One of them informed the 
prisoners that all southern women were prostitutes and to 
men who prided themselves on their “chivalry” this was an 
unbearable insult. ‘The officers of the regiment now guarding 
us are perfect devils—there is nothing too low, mean, or in- 
sulting for them to say and do.” After a few days of this por- 
tion of the prison Frost was removed to the officer’s quarters 
which he found a great improvement over his former room. 
It was cleaner and less crowded as there were only eight in a 
room sixteen feet square. They slept on bunks instead of the 
floor and the fare was better and more plentiful. The officers 
were allowed to walk in the halls and look out of the windows 
into the street. 

In these quarters the officers were able to forget some of 
their hardships and obtain a more pleasant perspective on life. 
Being young, the incongruity of the place of their confinement 
appealed to their sense of humor, and they spoke of their 
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college and college life. They gleefully hailed new ‘‘students”’ 
who brought them word of the outside world while they 
deplored the passage of those who “‘graduated’’ by taking the 
oath of allegiance. These “practiced their profession” in the 
state militia. But after a month at McDowell’s college 
Frost confessed that he had learned little in the way of dis- 
secting human bodies, “‘not from the want of subjects, how- 
ever,’ he hastened to explain, ‘‘as there are three or four 
deaths every day.” 

This more pleasant outlook on life was marred by the 
proximity of the men in the lower quarters of the prison. 
Complaints of the scarcity of food came to the officers and ‘‘all 
through the night can be heard coughing, swearing, singing 
and praying, sometimes drowned by almost unearthly noises, 
issuing from uproarous gangs, laughing, shouting, stamping 
and howling, making night hideous with their unnatural 
clang. It is surely a hell on earth.” In March smallpox 
broke out among the prisoners causing the involuntary 
students to wonder that “‘every disease under heaven does 
not break out in the lower quarters; half starved and crowded 
together as they are in their dirt and rags.’’” 

Captain Frost was sent east for exchange in April. Just 
before he left St. Louis a committee of two physicians ap- 
pointed by the Sanitary Commission made a report which 
agreed with the prisoners on the bad conditions of the prisons. 
The physicians declared the prisons to be a disgrace ‘‘to us asa 
Christian people.’’ In the barracks they found bunks, designed 
for two people and three tiers high, placed so close together 
that there was scarcely space to pass between. In the 
hospitals no bedding was furnished to the prisoners who kept 
themselves warm with blankets and bits of carpets. The 
floors were so incrusted with dirt as to resemble earthen floors. 
“In these rooms the prisoners spent day and night, for the 
small yard of the prison is scarcely sufficient to contain a foul 
and stinking privy. The day we visited this prison was warm 
so that all the windows were open and the air was more 
tolerable on that account, but it is difficult to conceive how 
human beings can continue to live in such an atmosphere as 
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must be generated when the windows are closed at night or 
in stormy weather. Here were persons lying sick, with 
pneumonia, dysentery and other grave diseases awaiting 
admission to the hospital.’’** A contradictory report was 
made a few weeks later by a medical officer who declared the 
police arrangements and the whole internal management of 
the prison were well conducted. Colonel Hoffman, the com- 
missary-general of prisoners, informed Secretary Stanton that 
the conditions found by the Sanitary Commission had been 
remedied but he asked the secretary for a medical officer to be 
assigned to his office in order that he might check up on con- 
ditions in the various prison camps.*® 

It was not until October that an inspector was sent from 
Hoffman’s office but in the meantime a surgeon sent by the 
Department of the Missouri visited the prisons and reported 
that the police of Gratiot street prison was as good as the 
dilapidated floors and ceilings would allow. When scrubbed 
the water leaked from one floor to the next. The inspector 
also recommended repairs looking toward securing the prison- 
ers better and suggested that more vegetables be added to 
the diet to prevent scurvy.*® Hoffman authorized the neces- 
sary expenditures for these improvements.“ In October the 
inspector from Hoffman’s office found the prison and hospital 
in satisfactory condition. There were nine hundred and 
sixty prisoners in the Gratiot and Myrtle street prisons, 
many without bunks, but since adequate washing facilities 
were provided the prisoners were clean. Myrtle street was 
lacking in ventilation. A less conservative report came from 
General W. W. Orme who had been sent by Secretary Stanton 
to inspect the prison. General Orme found that the buildings 
were excellent, conveniently arranged, and kept in a good state 
of police although there was a lack of personal cleanliness 
among the prisoners. The prisoners received ‘“‘an abundant 
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supply of good food”, had splendid facilities for cooking and 
were generally in good health.” 


The policy of the administration in regard to improve- 
ments in the prisons was revealed by Hoffman in instructions 
to his medical inspector. Since prison camps were of a 
temporary character, he explained, and might not be occupied 
but for a few months or a year or two, it was only intended 
to put hospitals and prisons in such condition as to meet the 
demands of humanity. It was not expected that the hospital 
would be fitted with all the conforts of a well organized and 
permanent establishment. ‘‘At best it must fall far short of 
perfection, but it is hoped the essential will be sufficiently 
attained to insure that there shall be no want of comfort”’ 
but the inspector was cautioned to have due regard for 
economy in any suggested improvements.“ 


During the winter the Gratiot street prison began to fall 
below even the low criterion set forth in these instructions. In 
February, 1864, the inspector urged Hoffman to transfer the 
prisoners to Benton Barracks. Neither of the prisons were 
satisfactory. The hospitals were ill ventilated, the beds 
clothes and persons of the patients in the hospitals were foul, 
and wards and barracks were dirty. The sanitary condition 
of Myrtle street was said to be a disgrace to its commander. 
It was cleansed by dragging a hose which flooded the room, 
washed the debris into the halls, and left the room standing 
in water, which leaked through to rooms below. In one room 
a red hot stove ‘“‘boomed” over a wet floor and filled the room 
with steam. ‘“‘The only prison yard, or place where the 
prisoners can exercise in the open air, is on the west side of the 
north wing, and is about 70 by 20 feet in dimensions. It is 
surrounded by a 15-foot fence, and contains the sinks, the 
supply of fuel on hand, and a variety of rubbish.’”* Another 
surgeon concurred in the statement that the buildings were 
unfit for prisoners, pointing out that in the largest room of 
Gratiot there were only two hundred and thirty cubic feet of 
air for each man while in the smaller rooms there were as 


“Official Records, series 2, VI, 662. 
“J bid., series 2, VI, 773. 
“Official Records, series 2, VI, 983. 
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little as one hundred and eighty cubic feet. He too recom- 
mended abandoning the prison for barracks.“ A month 
later the excess prisoners were removed from Gratiot to 
Alton,” and the McDowell college building patched up, but 
General Rosecrans, commanding the department, began the 
construction of buildings at Jefferson Barracks to which the 
prisoners could be removed. 

During the summer of 1864 no steps were taken toward 
moving the prisoners, partly because a new provost-marshal 
began to improve conditions. In June he reported that im- 
provements had been made in every respect; the walls which 
had been cracked and falling had been braced, and changes 
made in the direction of better sanitation. An inspector was 
appointed to pass through the prisons daily and a weekly 
report was sent in to the office of the commissary-general of 
prisoners.*® An early report from this daily inspector re- 
vealed the state of his mind better than the condition of the 
prisons. He reported the buildings were cle« 1, “kitchens and 
mess rooms are scrubbed daily and no dirt is allowed to ac- 
cumulate.’’ The quarters were clean and healthy, had good 
ventilation, and the beds were equipped with new straw 
ticks. ‘The food, consisting of the prisoner’s ration, while it 
does not suit the taste of some who have been so unfortunate 
as to become the recipients of our Government’s bounty 
inside of stone walls and iron bars, is of good quality, the 
allowed quantity, well cooked, and to all but a few, who would 
be content with nothing short of liberty and hotel fare, it gives 
satisfaction.’’ ‘In brief, the Gratiot street prison is kept in 
every way, outside as well as in, clean and wholesome, and the 
prisoners are as comfortable as their condition as prisoners 
admits.” ‘Myrtle prison, in all its details, is but the rival of 
the Gratiot.”” ‘“‘These prisons.............. present more the 
appearance of public charitable institutions where the needy 
are cared for and no labor asked in return than they do of 





“Surgeon B. B. Breed to Lieutenant-Colonel Marsh, February 26, 1864. 
Official Records, series 2, VI, 992-3. 

‘7Ibid., 1106. 

‘sTbid., 1113. 

‘Colonel J. P. Sanderson to Hoffman, Official Records, series 2, VII, 201. 
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prisons. I can see nothing materially which can add to the 
safety or comfort of the prisoners.’”*® The provost marshal, 
however, continued to demand that the prisoners be removed 
to Jefferson Barracks." 

Perhaps because of this laudatory report Hoffman took 
occassion to declare that ‘‘it is not expected that anything 
more will be done to provide for the welfare of the rebel 
prisoners than is absolutely necessary.......... Structures 
which may be ordered for them must be of a temporary and 
cheap character, though suitable to give protection against 
inclement weather and to serve the war.” With the ap- 
proach of winter the condition of the prisons steadily became 
less satisfactory. The weekly inspection reports, made now 
by a more critical officer than at first, pointed out more and 
more defects.5> In September it was declared that ‘‘This old 
negro stall [Myrtle] is a nuisance in every respect and will 
not do for the coming winter.” In October estimates for a 
new prison were ordered, and the next month the crowded 
condition of the prisons seemed to make a new prison impera- 
tive. A nearby foundry was fixed upon asa suitable place for 
housing the excess of prisoners. With this suggestion the 
repairs on the Gratiot street prison were stopped to await the 
decision of the commissary-general of prisoners.*6 The 
estimates for the new prison came to $4,900 and were sub- 
mitted to Hoffman. In January, 1865, the commissary- 
general informed the provost-marshal the estimates had been 
submitted to General Halleck and had not been approved. 
“T think it very doubtful whether any change will be author- 
ized unless it is clearly shown that the buildings which have 
been occupied up to this time are no longer tenable.’’*’ After 
this rebuff the weekly inspector informed his superior that the 
Gratiot street prison after certain repairs ‘‘Will, in my opinion, 





seoLieutenant Isaac Gannet to Sanderson, Official Records, series 2, VII, 
224-5. 

SiTbid., 455-6. 

sO ficial Records, series 2, VII, 468. 

88] bid., 699-700, 772, 800, 862, 880, 1108-9, 1128, 1150, 1202, 1285-6. 

“Oficial Records, series 2, VII, 845. 

‘Tbid., 1115. 

“Ibid., 1005, 1036, 1181. 

8'Official Records, series 2, VIII, 85. 
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as far as cleanliness and general management are concerned, 
favorably compared with any prison in the west, taking into 
consideration the many disadvantages this prison, as a prison 
is possessed of.’’58 . 


In the latter part of January, however, there was a 
momentary danger that a new prison would have to be oc- 
cupied. The night of January 24, was quite cold and one of 
the guards, just before going on duty, sought to fortify him- 
self against the chill of the watch by heavy draughts of alcholic 
stimulants. An officer detected the soldier’s foresight and 
with a lack of appreciation for his motives confined him to a 
cell. But the cell was little preferable to the sentinel post 
and within a short time a cry of fire arose from the prisoners. 
Answering officers found quantities of smoke issuing from the 
cell of the recently incarcerated soldier. When the fire was 
extinguished it was perceived that the guard had built a 
bonfire in the middle of the floor to warm himself. Tried by 
court martial for being drunk and attempting to set the 
prison afire, he was found guilty of the first charge and sen- 
tenced to solitary confinement for five days with rations of 
cold bread and water.*® 

During these months when the officials who administered 
the prisons were advocating the removal of the prisoners to 
better quarters the prisoners were suffering from the prison 
equipment, but they suffered more from other changes in 
the prison system. Captain Frost, sent for exchange in 
April was captured again in October, 1863—‘‘vacation hav- 
ing expired, we find ourselves once more matriculated in Mc- 
Dowell’s college, and it may be our lot to become useful 
members of society.”®° His second winter in school was 
harder than the first. Shortly after his arrival orders came 
from the commander of the department to prohibit sale of 
fruits and edibles through the gates of the prison and all inter- 
course between citizens and prisoners was forbidden.*' The 
reason assigned for this action was that the Confederate 


88Ibid., 116-7. 

8*Missouri Republican, January 25 and February 15, 1865. 
60Frost, Canvp and Prison Journal, 75-6. 

“\Official Records, series 2, VI, 518-9. 
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authorities refused to allow visitors to their prisons and this 
prohibition was made in retaliation.” In a short time orders 
came from the commissary-general of prisoners prohibiting 
the prisoners to make purchases of any kind," and the prisoners 
were informed that gifts of clothing and provisions could 
not be sent by their friends.“* This stringent policy was 
modified to some extent in December, 1863, by an order from 
the secretary of war which permitted sutlers to sell tobacco 
and stationery to the prisoners. The prisoners correctly 
ascribed this modification to Stanton’s fear that they would 
become ill if deprived of tobacco. For most of their luxuries 
after this the prisoners were indebted to those subterranean 
channels known as the Underground Railroad and the Under- 
ground Express Company. These lines of communication 
were kept open by new arrivals, particularly citizens who were 
confined for short periods while awaiting investigation. When 
a citizen entered the prison the military prisoners thought 
themselves fortunate—‘‘it is the best show we have to keep 
the U. G. R. R. in repair’’®. 

Within two months the result of restricting purchases and 
gifts became noticable in the increase of scorbutic diseases. 
The tendency to scurvy thus created was hastened by the 
failure to issue any vegetables to the prisoners from December, 
1863, to the following February.*? Early in March Colonel 
Hoffman permitted the sutler to sell all kinds of vegetables, 
sugar and meats to the prisoners.** Late in the summer a 
circular from the commissary-general of prisoners permitted 
purchases of sugar and tea for the sick and vegetables for the 
prisoners generally on the recommendation of the surgeon 
at the prison.*® 

This change brought about an amelioration of conditions 
for a time but the winter of 1864-5 again brought out the worst 
features of the make-shift prisons of St. Louis. From Novem- 

*Frost, op. cit., 83. 

Oficial Records, series 2, VI, 640. 


“Frost, op. cit., 92. 

*sMissouri Republican, December 21, 1863. Frost, op. cit., 96. 
Frost, op. cit., 96-7. 

*7Official Records, series 2, VI, 992. 

687 bid., 1014-1015; Missouri Republican, March 11, 1864. 
**Official Records, series 2, VII, 521. 
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ber to February there were eight hundred and eighteen sick 
in the hospitals and one hundred and thirty-four deaths, 
“showing the fearful mortality at the rate of nearly 50 per 
cent for the year; over 16 per cent for the four months, and 
over 4 per cent per month.”” Many of the prisoners were in 
such bad condition when they entered the prison that they 
were admitted to the hospitals within a few days. Often they 
were mere boys who entered the Confederate service when 
their country was on the verge of collapse. Unable to with- 
stand the hardships of a campaign they fell captive easily 
and the poor food and crowded conditions of the prison soon 
had their inevitable effect.”° 


But the approach of spring resulted in a decrease in sick- 
ness and many prisoners were removed to other prisons while 
some were sent east for exchange. And spring brought 
liberty to the prisoners, for in Virginia Richmond fell and Lee 
surrendered at Appomattox. Within a few weeks of this 
collapse of the Confederacy a board of examiners was ap- 
pointed to clear the prisons. Two hundred prisoners were 
released by this board from the Gratiot prison and the pen- 
itentiary at Alton immediately. Conscripts from Price’s 
army and all prisoners of war who would take the oath of 
allegiance were released as rapidly as they could pass before 
the examiners. By the first of May the number of prisoners 
at Alton had been reduced from three thousand to eight 
hundred and fifty-three and in the Gratiot street prison 
there were unly a hundred and fifty including citizens, Federal 
soldiers, and a few prisoners of war.” June 13 there were 
only one hundred and twelve citizens and Federal soldiers at 
Alton” and on the twentieth there were removed to Gratiot 
street to await examination and release®. August 31 there 
was but one prisoner left in the Gratiot street prison.” 

The prisoners released from the slave pen and the medical 
college of St. Louis returned to their homes upon their release 





Official Records, series 2, VIII, 376-7. 

Missouri Republican, May 1, 1865. 

2] bid., June 13, 1865. 

J bid., June 23; Official Records, series 2, VITI, 661. 


“Official Records, series 2, VIII, 1004. There is no record of the release 
of this last Confederate, 
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but they did not forget their prison experiences. Unlike 
most of the memories of the war the recollections of the 
prisoners seems to have become more bitter with the passage 
of time. During the war the people of the North had become 
convinced that the Confederate authorities were deliberately 
mistreating the prisoners whom they held in Libby prison, 
Belle Isle, Andersonville and other prisons. Within a few 
months of the end of the war Henry Wirz, the commander of 
the Andersonville prison, faced a court martial on charges of 
cruelty and murder in the Georgia prison. Witnesses at his 
trial told incredible stories of atrocities and the commission, 
victims of a war psychosis which enabled them to believe the 
worst of their conquered enemies, sentenced the unfortunate 
victim to death. From this time Confederates vied with 
Federals in relating stories of atrocities which befell prisoners 
of war in the enemy’s prisons. Captain Frost, writing in 
1867, gave an account of his experiences in Gratiot and other 
prisons, alleging as he did so that he was revealing more cruel- 
ties than were told of Andersonville. But a careful analysis 
of the conditions in the prisons of St. Louis reveals only the 
natural defects of a makeshift prison. 
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MISSOURI POLITICS DURING THE CIVIL 
WAR 


BY SCEVA BRIGHT LAUGHLIN 
CHAPTER I 


THE ANTE-BELLUM BACKGROUND, 1820-1860 


In laying the foundation for an intensive study of Mis- 
souri politics during the Civil war, it will be necessary to con- 
sider the background of the period. Therefore, the geographic 
location of the state, its economic resources, the racial com- 


position of its people, and their political history will be 
discussed. 


THE GEOGRAPHIC SITUATION 


A study of the map shows that Missouri, as a slave 
state, was peculiarly located, both in respect to the other 
slave states and to the free states. She has well been de- 
scribed as a peninsula of slavery extending out into a sea of 
freedom. In fact, her only points of contact with her sister 
slave states were the Arkansas border on the south and a very 
small part of Tennessee and Kentucky in the extreme 
southeast. Access to these neighbors was limited by the 
Ozark mountains in the case of the former and the Mississippi 
river in the case of the latter. The isolation of this part of 
the state was further increased by the fact that the principal 
interior river, the Missouri, lies entirely in the northern half 
of the state and extends northwestward to the Iowa line. 
Furthermore, the Ozark highland and the Mississippi flood 
plain below St. Louis made most of the southern half of the 
state undesirable for early settlement. 


THE ECONOMIC RESOURCES 


The census of 1860 gave the economic resources of Mis- 
souri as follows: agriculture, including farm land, $304,- 
866,018; personal property, $260,376,921; manufacturing, 
$41,781,650; railroads, $42,500,000. The principal manufac- 
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tured articles, which were derived, in the main, directly 
from raw agricultural products, were: flour-meal, $9,484,344; 
lumber, $3,236,962; sugar, $1,800,000; tobacco, $1,652,709; 
soap and candles, $1,650,380; provisions, (pork, sausage, beef) 
$1,823,914; liquor, $1,810,350; machinery, $1,563,152; cordage, 
$1,232,840. Of the total amount of manufactured goods 
St. Louis county, which included the City of St. Louis, 
produced $27,610,070 worth and Howard county, the next 
in rank, $1,005,087. The total amount of the corn crop was 
72,892,157 bushels; of tobacco, 25,086,196 pounds; of cotton, 
41,188 bales; and of hemp, 19,267 tons. The hemp was thus 
greater in quantity than either the tobacco or the cotton.! 
Ninety-two per cent of the cotton was raised in the four 
southern counties of Stoddard, Shannon, Dunklin and Dallas, 
possessing a white population of 20,562 and a slave population 
of 513. Thus Missouri was not a cotton state and the slaves 
she did have were not engaged in the raising of cotton. 
Seventy per cent of the tobacco was raised in ten eastern 
central contiguous counties: Chariton, Howard, Randolph, 
Callaway, Macon, Lincoln, Monroe, Pike, Warren, and 
Franklin, possessing a white population of 116,637 and a 
slave population of 29,278. The ratio of slaves to whites in 
these ten counties was a little over twice that for the entire state. 
Sixty-five per cent of the hemp was raised in the five counties 
of Saline, Lafayette, Platte, Pike and Buchanan, possessing a 
white population of 74,570 and a slave population of 20,629. 
The ratio was about the same as in the case of the tobacco 
counties. Corn was grown quite generally over the state.? 
In the years from 1851 to 1857, Missouri had authorized 
bonds to the amount of $24,950,000 in favor of six different 
railroad companies. That is, the state was extending her 
credit for the benefit of these companies which of course 
were under obligation to pay off these bonds with interest. 
By 1860, 715 miles of road were in operation: the Hanni- 
bal and St. Joseph Railroad extending straight across the 
northern part of the state from Hannibal to St. Joseph; 


1U. S. Census 1860, Agriculture, pp. 88-95; U. S. Census, Manufactures 
1860, pp. 295-318. 


2Ibid., Agriculture, cf. U. S. Census 1860, Population, pp. 275-301. 
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the North Missouri Railroad extending from St. Louis north- 
westward to Macon, a point on the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
line; the Missouri Pacific Railroad extending westward from 
St. Louis through Jefferson City, the capital, to Sedalia, with 
a branch line extending southwestward to Rolla; and the 
St. Louis and Iron Mountain Railroad extending southward 
from St. Louis to Ironton.2 The Hannibal and St. Joseph 
line was built by Boston capital and was referred to as a 
“Yankee Road’’.4 

By 1860 all of the roads, except the last one mentioned, 
were defaulting on interest due the state and, in consequence, 
one of the big issues in state politics, even in the summer of 
1860, was whether the state should grant further aid to 
the roads or sell them and apply the proceeds on the debt.® 

For the present, the slaves will be treated purely as an 
economic factor. In 1860 the total slave population of Mis- 
souri was 114,93] or 9.76 per cent of the entire population 
which was 1,182,012. The white population of the state 
was 1,063,489 and the free colored, 3,572. There were 24,632 
slave-owners; this number meant an average of 4.66 slaves 
to each owner. The thirty-one counties contiguous to the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers, north and west of St. Louis 
respectively, had 527,255 whites and 76,738 slaves. The 
sixty counties lying south of these had 352,537 whites and 


25,018 slaves. The twenty-two northern interior counties 
had 183,697 whites and 13,175 slaves.® 


RACIAL ELEMENTS 


As the number of whites and slaves has just been given, 
the nativity and location of the whites will now be considered. 
Of the total population: 63 per cent were whites born in 
Missouri and other slave states; 13 per cent in the free 
states and 13.5 per cent in foreign countries. Kentucky, 
Tennesses, Virginia, and North Carolina, in the order named, 
furnished nearly all of those from the other slave states. 

‘Violette, Eugene Morrow, A History of Missouri, pp. 236-240. 

‘Missouri Republican, Dec. 15, 1860. 


‘Violette, E. M., op. cit. 
*U. S. Census 1860, Population, pp. 275-301. 
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Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania and New York, in the 
order named, furnished the greater part of those from the 
free states. The German states, Ireland and England 
furnished nearly all of those from foreign countries. Of these 
a little over 55 per cent were Germans; 27 per cent were 
Irish and 6.2 per cent were English.’ 


There was, however, a more important factor than the 
mere relative numbers of these various racial elements. This 
was their geographical distribution within the state. There 
were no census returns for 1860 on the location of native 
Americans by counties. In general, the Virginians and 
Kentuckians settled in the northern half of the state and the 
Tennesseans, in the southern half. Boone and Callaway 
counties were special centers of early settlements from Ken- 
tucky.® Bollinger county, in southeastern Missouri, was a 
center of settlement from North Carolina. Jasper county, 
on the Kansas border in the southwest, was settled by farmers 
from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and other northern states.!° 


In St. Louis there were only 7,418 from the other slave 
states and 56,782 native Missourians, while the free states 
furnished 21,139 and the foreign countries, 96,086; of these 
latter 50,510 were Germans and 29,926 were Irish.!! There 
were 1,013 free colored and 4,346 slaves. Thus, out of an 
aggregate population of 190,524, over 50 per cent were foreign 
born and only one-third were born in slave states. About 
16 per cent were natives of the free states. In other words, 
two-thirds of the residents in the city and county of St. 
Louis were born in free territory.’ 


Twenty-two and four-tenths per cent of all the whites 
were in the six contiguous river counties on the lower Mis- 
souri, two on the north side, four on the south. Less than 
10,000 slaves and over 45 per cent of the foreigners were in 





7There were 5,283 French, 4,585 Swiss, 2,814 Canadians, 2,021 Scotch. 
Other nationalities were represented with less than 1,000 each. Ibid. 

8sStatement of Champ Clark to the author. 

*Wood, James M., “‘The Settlement of Columbia, Missouri,’’ Missouri 
Historical Review, Vol. III, pp. 169-178 (1906). 

10Campbell, Robert Allen, New Atlas of Missouri, passim, St. Louis, 1876. 

uThere were 5,513 English, 3,072 French, 2,560 Swiss, 1,332 Canadians, 
1,101 Scotch. Other nationalities were represented by less than 1,000 each. 

2U. S. Census 1860, Population, p. 614. 
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these same six counties. Over 86 per cent of all the foreigners 
in the state were in eighteen river counties, most of which 
were within one hundred miles of St. Louis." 


POLITICAL INFLUENCES 


When Missouri was admitted as a state in 1821, Thomas 
Hart Benton and David Barton were elected as her senators 
and John Scott as her representave in Congress.'4 In the 
presidential campaign of 1824 the Missouri legislature nomi- 
nated Henry Clay and these three all supported him. How- 
ever, when the election was thrown into the House, Scott 
voted for John Quincy Adams whom Barton also favored 
but Benton came out strongly for Andrew Jackson. Scott 
was defeated for re-election in 1826 and Barton in 1830. 
Jackson carried every county in the state in 1828. Benton 
was by this time practically the political dictator of the state." 

From this time until the Civil war, the Democrats carried 
every election in the state for governor and president. The 
Whigs, however, developed a strong opposition party quite 
early, and, in the fifties, by taking advantage of a split in 
the Democratic party and by fusion with the Americans, 
continued their existence longer than in most states.'® 


Audrain, Boone and Callaway (comprising the A.B.C. 
district) with a few other counties to the east and north were 
the main strongholds of Whig strength. Saline and Lafayette 
in the central western part of the state, Greene in the south- 
western part and New Madrid in the extreme southeast 
were also quite consistently Whig.'7 These counties had a 
high percentage of slaves and were nearly all river counties. 
None had a high percentage of foreign born.'® 


Benton’s supremacy, within his own party, was not 
seriously questioned until in the early forties. On economic 


13T bid. 
“McClure, C. H., “A Century of Missouri Politics,’’ Missouri Historical 
Review, Vol. XV, p. 316 (Jan., 1921). 
Ibid. 
Violette, E. M., op. cit., p. 261, 277; Switzler, William F., History of 
Missouri, pp. 272-273. 
17See election returns in the appendix and maps following this page. 
18sSee maps On slaves and foreign born. 
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questions, however, Benton was in greater sympathy with the 
Whigs than with many of his own party. 

The financial issue in Missouri in 1841 was whether the 
Bank of the State of Missouri should continue to use paper 
currency or restrict itself to gold and silver. Benton was a 
vigorous champion of hard money and his followers were 
called ‘‘Hards’” and he himself was dubbed “Old Bullion’. 
The opposing faction was called ‘‘Softs’’. The ‘‘Softs” were 
strong enough in 1841 to put their program, favoring paper 
money, through the state legislature.’® 


In referring to this financial legislation, Benton, on 
November 1, 1842, wrote from St. Louis to Governor Rey- 
nolds, as follows: “I find since my return from Jefferson 
City that many of the Whigs are entirely with us on all 
the currency questions . . . On the other hand some 
Democrats are unsound upon all these points, and seem de- 
termined upon their own views.’’?° 

The breach thus formed was widened when the first 
definite attack on Benton by the Democratic press was be- 
gun in the fall of 1843 by Shadrach Penn, Jr., editor of the 
Missouri Reporter. When Penn first came to Missouri from 
Kentucky in 1841 he supported Benton. In a series of ten 
open letters in his paper, addressed to Benton, during October 
and November, 1848, he turned against him and in the last 
letter he drew up a declaration of principles entitled ‘Our 
Creed.”” The chief feature of these letters was a direct 
personal attack on Benton who was compared to Louis XIV 
of France and denounced as a political dictator and tyrant. 
He was accused of being out of touch with the Democrats 
of the state. His alliance with the ‘‘Central Clique,” the 
Whig machine, and his general agreement with them on 
economic issues was also held against him. And, finally, 
came the challenge: ‘If you determine that, in connexion 
with the issues referred to, the battle cry shall be ‘Benton 
or no Benton:’ your fate will be sealed.’ 


Violette, E. M., op. cit., p. 262. 


20The original letter is in possession of the Missouri Historical Society, 
St. Louis. 


21Letters to Col. Thomas Hart Benton, by 8. Penn, Jr., St. Louis, 1843. 
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About the same time Benton opposed a Democratic 
measure for changing the basis of representation in the state 
legislature. According to the constitution of 1820 the number 
of representatives was limited to one hundred and each 
county was entitled to at least one. As new counties were 
created, it became necessary to reduce the delegation from 
the more populous counties. Since the latter were usually 
Whig and the new and less densely settled counties were 
Democratic, the Whigs naturally objected to the creation 
of new counties. Benton sided with the Whigs because of 
their unity with him on currency questions. The new coun- 
ties being on the frontier would probably be unsound on 
those matters from Benton’s standpoint.” 

Previous to 1842, Missouri had elected her congressmen 
by general ticket. In that year Congress passed a law that 
required their election by districts. The Whigs, because of 
their numbers and the political skill of their leaders, had 
exercised an influence in Congress disproportionate to their 
part of the population. The new law tended to lessen their 
influence. Again Benton sided with the Whigs, not through 
opposition to the principle of re-districting the state, but 
because the interests of his allies on economics issues were 
thereby jeopardized.’ 

The main issue in the Democratic party in 1844 was 
Benton or no-Benton. The friends of the latter controlled 
the Democratic state convention in 1844 and nominated John 
C. Edwards for governor. The ‘‘Softs’” nominated C. H. 
Allen on a ticket of their own which they called the Liberal 
Democratic. The Whigs officially supported this ticket. 
Benton now opposed the annexation of Texas which increased 
the opposition of his political enemies. The ‘‘Hards”’ carried 
the election. There were now 53 Whigs in the General 
Assembly and 80 Democrats. Benton was re-elected senator 
after a hard fight by a margin of 8 votes. At the same time 
David R. Atchison was elected as his colleague by a margin 
of 34 votes.*4 





Violette, E. M., op. cit., pp. 263-264. 
*Ibid., pp. 263-265. 
*4Ibid., pp. 265, 268. 
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THE JACKSON RESOLUTIONS 


So far as the Democrats were concerned, Missouri 
politics during the decade of the fifties centered around the 
‘Jackson Resolutions’ whose main purpose was the elimina- 
tion of Benton and the elevation to power of the ultra state 
rights faction. The party was apparently united when it 
entered the state campaign of 1848 as its candidate for 
governor, Austin King, was elected by a majority of 15,000 
over his Whig rival James S. Rollins. But a group of younger 
men had arisen who knew not Benton and were determined 
to cast him out. His dictatorial methods and their strong 
southern sympathies prompted this action. 

The fight began, at the instigation of their leader, Clai- 
borne F. Jackson, with the introduction of a series of six 
resolutions in the Senate, January 15, 1849. These resolutions 
denied the power of Congress to legislate, ‘“‘so as to affect 
the institution of slavery in the States, in the District of 
Columbia or in the Territories’; they asserted that ‘‘the 
right to prohibit slavery in any territory belongs exclusively 
to the public thereof, and can only be exercised by them in 
forming their constitution for a State government, or in their 
sovereign capacity as an independent State; they stated 
that if Congress should pass an act in conflict with this privi- 
lege, ‘‘Missouri will be found in hearty cooperation with the 
Slave-holding States in such measure as may be deemed 
necessary for our mutual protection against the encroach- 
ments of Northern fanaticism,’’ and finally they declared, 
“that our Senators in Congress be instructed and our Repre- 
sentatives be requested to act in conformity to the foregoing 
resolutions.’’ 

These resolutions passed the House by a vote of 53 to 
27. Twenty-three of the ‘‘noes’” were given by Whigs.” 
Benton opposed the resolutions and appealed from the legis- 
lature to the people. He opened this appeal with a great 
speech at Jefferson City, May 26, 1849, in which he main- 





23Missouri House Journal, 15th Gen. Assembly, Ist Sess., p. 483; Switzler, 
op. cit., p. 268. 
2* Ibid. 
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tained that the Jackson resolutions contained the spirit of 
nullification, disunion, insubordination and treason. The en- 
suing campaign was one of the most violent ever waged in 
the state.2”. Before it was over he wrote to a friend from 
Washington, March 8, 1850: - ‘‘Even the election of Whigs 
will be a triumph over them, and that is the over-ruling con- 
sideration at present. Fear of seeing Whigs elected can have 
no effect upon me, under present circumstances—Not even 
a fear of seeing a whig in my place! This letter is not in- 
tended for publication—Friends may see it.””?* 


The Whigs took advantage of the situation to wage an 
aggressive campaign and elected the unusual number, for 
them, of sixty-four members to the General Assembly. 
The balloting for a United States senator began on January 
10, 1851. The fortieth ballot stood Henry S. Geyer 80; 
Thomas H. Benton 55; B. F. Stringfellow 18, scattering 4. 
Geyer was a Whig from St. Louis and enough anti-Benton 
Democrats had voted for him to insure his election.2® Such 
was the passing of Thomas Hart Benton from the United 
States Senate where he had served for thirty years or “five 
full Roman lustrums” as he was wont to say. 


In 1852, however, Sterling Price was elected governor 
by the usual Democratic majority of 15,000 over James 
Winston, a Whig and a grandson of Patrick Henry.*° 

In the same year Benton was elected to the national 
House of Representatives from the fifth district over another 
Democrat and a Whig.*' In the House of Representatives 
he vehemently denounced the Kansas-Nebraska bill and in 
1854 he was defeated for re-election on that issue by Luther 
M. Kennet, a Whig-American. But in the same election 
the Whigs returned six out of seven congressmen and Benton 
was blamed for their success.* 


27Switzler, W. F., op. cit., p. 269; North East Reporter, June 14, 1855. 

28North East Reporter, April 4, 1850, quoted the above under the heading 
“Secret Conspiracy against the Democracy. Democrats, Read! Read!” 

2Switzler, W. F., op. cit., p. 273. 

%°©Missouri House Journal, 17th Gen. Assembly, Extra Sess., Appendiz, 
Pp. 338. 

"Violette, E. M., op. cit., p. 283. 

North East Reporter, Aug. 17, 1854. See also quotation from Grand 
River Chronicle in Reporter, Aug. 31, 1854. 
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When the legislature met in December, 1854 the Whigs, 
with the help of twenty Bentonites, were able to elect William 
Newland speaker of the House. Francis Preston Blair, Jr. 
was the leader of the twenty. The speaker then appointed 
Blair chairman of the committee on elections. At the be- 
ginning of this session the Whigs split into two factions; 
the state rights or southern Whigs led by George W. Goode 
and William P. Darnes, and the free-soil Whigs led by James 
Sidney Rollins and Joseph Davis. The former won in a 
Whig caucus to nominate a senator, A. W. Doniphan. The 
latter won on the speakership and elected Newland a follower 
of Rollins.* 


When it came to the election of a United States senator 
the contest was three-cornered and so very bitter that no one 
was elected. Forty ballots were cast and the usual result 
was Atchison 51, Benton 40 and Doniphan 57. 


In 1856 Benton tried again to come back. He ran for 
governor against Trusten Polk, a Democrat, and Robert 
Ewing, a Whig-American. Polk was elected. ‘The election 
of 1856 completely demolished the Benton party in Mis- 
souri, of its remnants some returned to the re-united or ‘na- 
tional’ democracy; the others joined the newly established 
‘Republican Party.’™”’ 


In the presidential campaign of 1856 Benton supported 
James Buchanan against John C. Fremont his own son-in- 
law. 

On January 12, 1857, Governor Polk was elected to the 
United States Senate. He thereupon resigned the governor- 
ship and a special election for his successor was held August, 
1857. This was a closely contested election® and the Demo- 
cratic candidate, Robert M. Stewart, won by a majority of 


33‘‘Frank Blair, and his confederates, have the audacity to confess and 
proclaim their treachery and treason. And who is the most intimate co-worker 
and co-juggler with Frank Blair in the State Legislature? Jimmy Rollins. 
Frank Blair, an acknowledged free-soiler, is courted, caressed and concerted 
with while every Whig or Democrat really sound on the slave question is stabbed 
and maligned by the ‘Columbia Clique.’'’ North East Reporter, June 14, 1855. 

stManuscript and Correspondence, Thomas C. Reynolds. This will be 
cited as the Reynolds Mss. 

*Switzler, W. F., op. cit., pp. 283-284. 
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only 334 votes over James S. Rollins, a Whig-American, 
running as an Independent. 

In the congressional and state elections of 1858 the Demo- 
crats, called National Democrats in this election, won 5 out 
of 7 congressman, 20 out of 25 state senators, and 87 out of 129 
representatives. The opposing party was called either the 
Opposition or the Independent.*” 

The anti-Benton or Claiborne F. Jackson wing of the 
Democratic party was now in control of the state government 
and remained in power until after the Civil war began. The 
Opposition party, as it was usually called, which was mainly 
a fusion of Whigs and Americans, had steadily gained ground 
since the beginning of the feud within the Democracy and 
was to be an important factor in the events of 1861. 


SUMMARY 


From the geographic standpoint, in so far as Missouri’s 
relations to things eastward were concerned, St. Louis held 
an absolutely dominating position in 1861. Economically, 
Missouri had few interests in common with the South. She 
was not a cotton state and she did not have the plantation 
system in any form. As one of her ablest men of the time 
said, she had too many slaves for a free state and not enough 
for a slave state. 


Perhaps, Missouri’s greatest attachment to the South, 
and this does not mean the lower South, was through ties of 
blood and common social manners and customs. But frontier 
conditions, silent and unpreceived, had transformed Mis- 
souri by 1861 into a Western state. 

The following quotation, from the Gate City, Keokuk, 
Iowa, June 3, 1863, contrasting the reaction of three 
border slave states to emancipation best expresses this 





% Missouri Statesman, July 23, 1857. In a speech at Greenfield, Dade 
county, July 8, 1857, Rollins stated that he was an independent candidate and 
ran in opposition to the anti-Benton party. The Benton faction in the Demo- 
cratic party had now disappeared. He also stated that he was a member of 
the American party but that he was running as an independent candidate. 
In 1848 he had been the straight Whig candidate for governor. 
s7Ibid., Sept. 24, 1858. 
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attitude: ‘Missouri with the prompt decision and energy of 
the west, says ‘Slavery is dead—henceforth it cumbereth the 
ground—take it hencefrom my borders.’ Kentucky, with the 
hopefulness and patience of a conservative trying to restore 
herself and the nation to the old order of things, says ‘Let 
slavery alone—it is not dead, but with peace and the Con- 
stitution it will revive again.’ Maryland—‘my Mary- 
land’—with the pride and stocism of a high-born dame 
bereaved regretfully of her domestic ally, admits the death, 
but repels all sympathy and all aid to bury the departed, 
and says: ‘Leave me alone with my dead.’ Who does not 
see that Missouri alone pursues the course of true wisdom.”’ 

According to density of population Missouri had three 
well defined areas: 60 counties south of the Missouri river 
but not touching it; 22 northern interior counties; and 31, 
contiguous to the Missouri and Mississippi rivers and west 
and north of St. Louis. The first and second areas, being 
sparsely settled with few slaves and few foreigners, were 
comparatively unimportant. The third area was again 
divided into three well defined sections. With St. Louis as 
the center and with a radius of 70 miles, an arc drawn north- 
westward would include a zone of greatest density of popula- 
tion, with few slaves and nearly all the foreign born. A 
second arc, with a radius of 140 miles, drawn in a similar 
way, would take in another zone of great density, both of 
native whites and slaves, but with few foreigners. Another 
arc, drawn in like manner with a radius of about 300 miles, 
would bound a third zone of lesser density, fewer slaves and 
fewer foreigners. As described, the first zone, politically, 
was a battleground between the Democrats and the Whigs 
or the Opposition. The former had rather the best of it in 
the earlier fifties and the latter in the second half of the 
decade. The second zone was always consistently Whig 
or Opposition. The middle section of the third zone was 
likewise Whig or Opposition. The remainder of the third 
zone was nearly always Democratic. There was no Re- 
publican vote in Missouri in 1856. The greater part of the 
Republican vote in 1860 came from the first zone and from 
the Germans, 
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The situation can be briefly expressed. Attachment to 
the Union was greater the nearer one approached the strategic 
center, and, conversely, the doctrine of state rights was 
stronger the farther one moved from this center. 


CHAPTER II 
THE STATE AND NATIONAL ELECTIONS OF 1860 


It must be kept in mind that state elections in Missouri 
previous to 1864 occurred early in August and national elec- 
tions in November. This situation offers a good opportunity 
to study the change in public sentiment that usually took 
place between the two dates. It was also possible for the 
national campaign to cause a shift of emphasis on the issues 
or even the creation of new ones. 

For the first time in the history of Missouri there were 
four parties in the field in 1860. As there was comparatively 
little change in the issues between the two elections that year 
the campaign of each party is treated separately from its 
beginning ‘to its conclusion. The principal discussion of the 
Republican party, however, is included in the topic, ‘The 
Germans in Missouri.” 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTIES 


The Democratic state convention met April 9, 1860 for 
the usual three-fold purpose of writing a platform, nominating 
a state ticket, and selecting a delegation to the national con- 
vention. Although the party had been outwardly united since 
the elimination of Thomas Hart Benton in 1856 the factional 
spirit was still running high.! The Douglas wing, apparently 
almost identical with the old Benton group, was able to 
place only one member out of nine on the committee on resolu- 
tions and platform. After an almost continuous fight for 





1For the account of the Democratic convention I have relied upon Dr. 
J. F. Snyder's article, ‘‘The Democratic State Convention of Missouri in 1860,"’ 
Missouri Historical Review, Vol. II, pp. 112-130 (January, 1908). Dr. Snyder 


was a member of the resolution committee and read the platform to the con- 
vention. 
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twenty-six hours an ultra pro-slavery document was en- 
thusiastically endorsed by the convention. 

The platform began by endorsing the Democratic con- 
vention at Cincinnati in 1856 and continued with the declara- 
tion “that the Democratic party of Missouri affirms as right 
these cardinal principles on the subject of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories: (1) That Congress has no power to abolish slavery 
in the Territories. (2) That the Territorial Legislature has no 
power to abolish slavery in any Territory, or to prohibit the 
introduction of slavery therein; . . . (3) That the pro- 
visions of the Constitution for the rendition of fugitive slaves 
from service or labor . . . have unquestionably claim to 
the respect and observance of all who enjoy the benefits of 
our compact of Union; . . .” The peaceable acquisition 
of Cuba, by purchase, was advocated. Congressional aid for 
the construction of a railroad to the Pacific was sanctioned. 
Joha Brown’s raid was denounced as ‘‘a genuine demonstra- 
tion of the intent and purpose of the Republican party.” 
The eighth resolution ‘indignantly repelled the sterotyped 
charge of disunion sentiment so persistently attributed to the 
Democracy by leaders of the opposition for partisan purposes.” 

When the time came to nominate a candidate for governor, 
the southwestern part of the state, which had been neglected 
by both parties, strongly urged their favorite son, Waldo P. 
Johnson. Claiborne F. Jackson of Saline county, however, 
was nominated on the third ballot. Sterling Price placed 
Thomas C. Reynolds in nomination for lieutenant-governor. 
He was nominated on the first ballot. Benjamin F. Massey 
was nominated for secretary of state. A complete ticket was 
placed in the field and a delegation selected for the Charleston 
convention. 

The following extract from the speech of N. C. Claiborne 
well expresses the spirit of the convention, when, at its close, 
he implored the Democrats of Missouri to unite and “stand 
firm against the hydra-headed amalgamation of Abolitionism, 
Douglasism, and Black Republicanism now confronting us 
intent on abrogating the Constitution and establishing an 
oligarchy upon the ruins of our Democratic institutions.” 


The convention as a whole was characterized by discord, 
3 
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riotous disorder, and intense personal antagonism between the 
Douglas and Anti-Douglas factions. There was no harmonious 
love-feast at its close. 

When, soon after this, the national Democratic party 
divided into the Douglas and Breckenridge wings and Jack- 
son and Reynolds declared for Douglas, the State Central 
Committee promptly deposed them from the state ticket and 
substituted Hancock Jackson and Monroe M. Parsons in 
their respective places. 

On June 27, the orthodox Democratic press printed a 
call, signed by United States Senators, James S. Green and 
Trusten Polk and others, urging the Democracy of Missouri 
to meet in a state convention at the state capitol in Septem- 
ber, ‘‘to adopt measures which shall insure unity of action.” 
The call further specified, ‘‘we also earnestly recommend the 
united support of the state and county tickets: and that the 
candidates for the legislature pledge themselves to abide by 
the action of the majority of their Democratic associates.” 

Shortly after this call, Senator Green, for the sake of 
political expediency, deserted the Breckenridge state ticket, 
which he had just helped to put in the field, and supported the 
Douglas ticket or rather the candidates who had declared 
for him. The election occurred on the sixth of August and 
C. F. Jackson, with the entire Douglas state ticket, was 
elected. 

The anti-Douglas or the Breckenridge wing held their 
special convention September 19-20 as indicated above. It 
was a harmonious gathering of pro-slavery Democrats, purged 
of all free-soil or squatter sovereignty elements. The national 
Breckenridge ticket and platform were endorsed. The. state 
Democratic central committee and the electoral ticket were 
reorganized by the elimination of the Douglas men and the 
substitution of Breckenridge men in their places. 

The only note of discord was introduced by Westley 
Haliburton, of Sullivan, who offered the following resolution: 
“Resolved, that the electors of the’ Democratic party of Mis- 
souri are hereby authorized and instructed, if elected next 
November, to cast the vote of this state for any candidate 
for the Presidency; provided that by so doing the election of 
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Lincoln can be prevented; that being the first object of every 
true friend of the Union.”’ The resolution was rejected. 

Senator Green, now back in the Breckenridge camp, took 
an active part in this convention. Sterling Price was present 
merely as a spectator. John B. Henderson did not attend 
at all. One of the most interesting events in connection 
with this gathering was the rather unexpected presence of 
Governor-elect C. F. Jackson. When called upon for a speech, 
he said that he approved of their platform and of Brecken- 
ridge and Lane. He said that he wanted the party to be 
harmonious, for the finances of the state required it and he 
expected the support of both sides as governor since to them 
he owed his election.” 

On September 26, the Douglas party reorganized its 
electoral ticket with Douglas men.® 


Since C. F. Jackson was the mover of the ‘Jackson 
Resolutions’”’ and held the well known position as an ultra- 
southern pro-slavery advocate, his subsequent course of 
vacillation requires some explanation, especially his coming out 
for Douglas. Of course he was put in a difficult position by 
the split in his party and, as long as possible, he avoided taking 
sides. But finally he was compelled to do so. A telegram, 
from Fayette, June 20, to the Missouri Republican, stated 
that Jackson and Reynolds would speak at Fayette that 
night and come out for Douglas. The truth of the prediction 
was verified in the Republican of July 1. The issue of July 
3 stated that the disunionists of the city were thrown into 
spasms by the information. 


On June 26, Benjamin F. Massey, secretary of state, 
wrote Dr. J. F. Snyder that John S. Phelps’s coming out for 
Douglas had badly upset him.4 On July 4, he again wrote 
Snyder, “But the Devil has broken out in another quarter. 
Jackson and Reynolds . . . both came out strongly for 
Douglas. Isn’t that a stunner? . . . I tell you sir, I am 
absolutely bewildered, men are acting so entirely contrary to 


2Missouri Statesman, Sept. 28, 1860. 

3Missouri Republican, Sept. 28, 1860. 

‘Phelps had continuously represented southwestern Missouri in Congress 
since 1845. 
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the course of their whole past lives as to confound me.” 
The conclusion seems inevitable that this action on the part 
of Jackson and Reynolds was a matter of political expediency. 
The Douglas men had to be placated and the Breckenridge 
wing was not strong enough to defeat either a Douglas ticket 
or the Opposition. 

After the election, the St. Louis Evening News stated that 
Green, Jackson and Reynolds had met in June and fixed up 
a plan by which the two latter were to come out for Douglas 
until after the state election and then go for Breckenridge. 
Green was to support them and be returned to the Senate.® 
The following statement is evidence to the same effect: 
“Hon. James S. Green is the sole cause of the triumph of 
C. F. Jackson, meagre as it is.” Senator Green denounced 
Douglas, asserted this paper, but supported Jackson and the 
latter was voted for by the united Douglas party and fully 
30,000 Breckenridge and Lane Democrats.® 

Senators Green and Polk supported Breckenridge for 
president and C. F. Jackson, John B. Clark, E. H. Norton, 
J. B. Craig, W. P. Hall, J. S. Phelps, and J. W. Noell supported 
Douglas.?. Charles D. Drake campaigned for Douglas and 
one of his speeches was so well liked by the Republican that 
it printed it entire and struck off 50,000 copies for distribu- 
tion as campaign material. This was the same man who at 
a later time was to become the leader of the Radicals and 
practically the dictator of the state. 


THE OPPOSITION OR CONSTITUTIONAL UNION PARTY 


As will be shown later, the Opposition or the Constitu- 
tional Union party was, in the main, a fusion of Whigs and 
Americans. The name “Opposition party” had been, how- 
ever, in common use for several years. This was natural 
as the Democrats had been in power continuously from the 
the beginning and their rivals were of course always in op- 
position. 


‘St. Louis Evening News, Aug. 13, 1860. 
tLiberty Tribune, Aug. 17, 1860. 

7LaGrange National American, July 7, 1860. 
8Missouri Republican, Aug. 29, 1860. 
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It is difficult, in this case, to treat the state and national 
campaigns separately as the latter got under way first and 
lasted longer. As early as January 5, 1860, the St. Charles 
Demokrat, a German paper, came out for Edward Bates for 
president. Three weeks later the Zeitung favored Robert 
Wilson for governor, because he had not been a Know- 
Nothing but an old line Whig and as anti-slavery as a man 
could be in Missouri. A little later it favored Bates for 
president. The Opposition members of the legislature held 
a caucus the latter part of January, and endorsed Bates for 
the presidency and formed a state central committee.!° On 
January 29, the Opposition held a state convention at Jeffer- 
son City and again Bates was endorsed for the presidency. 
James O. Broadhead of St. Louis called the convention to 
order and William F. Switzler of Columbia acted as temporary 
chairman.'' The Demokrat referring to this convention said 
it was composed of Benton Democrats, old Whigs and Know- 
Nothings. It decided not to send delegates to the Baltimore 
Constitutional Union Convention. The only Germans present 
were those from Cole and St. Charles counties.” 

On March 1, some Whig and American bolters, from the 
convention mentioned above, held a meeting also at Jefferson 
City, nominated Bates for the presidency and appointed a 
committee to select delegates for the Constitutional Union 
convention at Baltimore. They also called a state conven- 
tion for April 14. Nathaniel W. Watkins, a half-brother of 
Henry Clay, presided over this gathering.'"* This convention 
met as scheduled and, according to the St. Louis Democrat, 
was composed of Republicans, Free-Democrats, Whigs and 
Americans and was a harmonious affair. Bates was again 
nominated for the presidency." 


Thus far there were only two points in common among 
the opposition elements: all opposed the national Democracy 





9St. Louis Deutche Zeitung, in St. Charles Demokrat, Jan. 26, 1860. 

10Missouri Statesman, Jan. 27, 1860. 

uLa Grange National American, March 10, 1860. Col. Switzler, his name 
notwithstanding, was not affiliated with the German element in any way. 

122St. Charles Demokrat, March 8, 1860. 

137 bid. 

“St. Louis Democrat in Missouri Statesman, March 16, 1860. 
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and favored Bates for the presidency. Their name and plat- 
form were still in doubt. 

Edward Bates, at this time, was sixty-five years old. 
He had been a member of the convention that framed Mis- 
souri’s first constitution in 1820. He had been a Whig from 
the beginning of the party. In 1856, he had presided over 
the Whig national convention that ratified the American 
nomination of Millard Fillmore. 

The opposition elements were at a standstill until Bates 
declared his position. This he did in his famous reply to a 
letter from the Republicans. The latter held a convention in 
St. Louis, March 10, at which they completed a state organiza- 
tion; selected delegates to the Chicago convention and in- 
structed them to present the name of Edward Bates as a 
presidential candidate. B. Gratz Brown was president of 
this convention. On the twelfth, a committee, composed of 
Peter L. Foy, editor of the St. Louis Democrat, Dr. Charles 
L. Bernays, editor of the Anzeiger, and nine others addressed 
a letter to Bates asking him to state his position on seven 
questions, four of which were as follows: 

“First—Are you opposed to the Extension of Slavery? 

Second—Does the Constitution carry Slavery into the 
Territories, and as a subsidiary to this, what is the legal 
effect of the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred 
Scott case? 

Fifth—Are you in favor of the construction of a Rail- 
road from the Valley of the Mississippi to the Pacific ocean, 
under the auspices of the General Government? 

Seventh—Are you in favor of the immediate admission 
of Kansas under the constitution adopted at Wyandotte?” 

Bates replied, March 17, to the above questions in part as 
follows: 

First—‘‘I am opposed to the Extension of Slavery, and 


in my opinion the spirit and policy of the Government ought 
to be against its extension.” 


Second—‘“‘I answer no.”’ 
Fifth—‘‘Yes, strongly.” 
Seventh—‘I think that Kansas ought to be admitted 
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without delay, leaving her like all the other states, the judge 
of her own constitution.” 

This statement of his position was a keen disappointment 
to Bates’ old Whig associates. William F. Switzler, editor 
of the Missouri Statesman, voiced his opinion of his defection. 
A few quotations from this editorial will illustrate his re- 
action to Bates’ reply. ‘‘We say in all frankness that this 
letter disappoints us, and that we do not endorse some of 
its doctrines. Nor do we believe that the great body of the 
forty-five thousand Whigs and Americans in this State will 


endorse them. . . We are no Republicans: never have 
been and never can be in the modern acceptation of that 
word. . . . Weunderstand that Judge Bates, in this un- 


fortunate letter, to cut loose from this truly conservative 
doctrine, and to embrace the Republican dogma of Congres- 
sional inhibition of Slavery in the territories, or the non- 
admission of any more Slave States into the Union. So 
understanding him, we utterly repudiate his theory of the 
spirit and policy of the government and cannot follow whither 
his doctrines lead—to slavery agitation, to Congressional 
Freesoil codes for the territories, and to bitter strife and 
estrangement among the people of our States.’’" 

The national party conventions soon selected the na- 
tional candidates and defined the national issues. All four 
parties in Missouri made an active canvass though the Re- 
publicans had practically no organization outside of St. 
Louis and the nearby counties. The Constitutional Union- 
ists first nominated Robert Wilson for governor but he 
declined because of old age and poor health. Sample Orr, 
of Greene county, then announced himself and was well re- 
ceived by the Constitutional Union press. Orr was a little 
man, freckle-faced and red-haired but almost single-handed 
he put up one of the most memorable campaigns in the his- 
tory of the state. For keen logic and biting, sarcastic wit 
he has seldom been surpassed on the American stump. He 
took the position that the slavery question should not be 
agitated but came out strongly for state aid to complete 





18a Grange National American, March 31, 1860. 
16 Missouri Statesman in La Grange:-National American, April 14, 1860. 
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the trunk lines in the state. He was also opposed to their 
sale. He attacked Jackson on the issue raised by the “‘Jack- 
son Resolutions’ and took a decided stand for the preserva- 
tion of the Union.” 

Although the St. Louis Republican supported C. F. Jack- 
son and Douglas it took the old Whig position on the railroad 
question and as early as February 3 had stated that it would 
support no man for governor who did not favor the comple- 
tion of the main trunk roads of the state and who was also 
against their sale. ‘This question’’, it went on to say, “‘in- 
volves the prosperity of the State, and no mere consideration 
of offices to be bestowed on party men shall control our course 
on this question.’’!® 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


The Republicans had practically no organization outside 
of St. Louis in 1860. Their candidate for governor, James B. 
Gardenhire, formerly a Democrat, was nominated against his 
will and tried to withdraw from the race. 


THE GERMANS IN MISSOURI 


Until 1860, the Germans in Missouri had been Democrats. 
However, they were not slave-holders and, of course, had little 
unity with the Whigs who were aristrocratic slave-owners 
and the strength of the opposition to the Democracy. The 
German element, which began coming to Missouri in the 
early thirties, as a result of the influence of Gottfried Duden, 
was greatly augmented by the revolutionists of 1848 who 
fled from Germany upon their failure there to unify the 
German states on a constitutional basis. Under such cir- 
cumstances they naturally were more inclined to enter the 
Democratic party especially while it was under the influence 
of Benton. But, as the Democatic party became more and 
more identified with the pro-slavery position and state rights 
doctrines, the Germans began to look elsewhere for political 
fellowship. So far as they were concerned it was a question 


i11La Grange National American, July 21, 1860. 
18St. Louis Republican, Feb. 3, 1860, in La Grange National American, 
Feb. 11, 1860. 
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of free labor versus slave labor with all the social, idealistic, 
political and economic differences presented by that issue.!® 


On April 26, the Demokrat reviewed at length the history 
of the Germans in Missouri for the previous twenty years 
and decided that they could not follow a southern propa- 
gandist party. Since fresh German immigration must settle 
in new territory and since the slave-holders wanted this 
same territory there was a conflict of interests. Moreover 
the Germans of Missouri in 1860 were men who had risked 
their lives for an ideal in Germany. All their sentiments 
were instinctively against slavery and the doctrine of state 
rights. 

After the Republican convention at Chicago, the Demo- 
krat stated that the Germans were not bound by special 
influences to the Democracy, and would stand together at 
the next election and wield a powerful influence.” In June, 
1860, this paper headed an article ‘Republicans or Demo- 


crats?”” and then went on to say that the Germans would 
be Republicans. 


William H. Seward visited the state during the cam- 
paign and spoke in both St. Joseph and St. Louis where he 
made a very strong bid for the German vote.” The Germans 


19*Seit mehr als zehn jahren kampften wir in Missouri fur gleichsstelling 
der freien mit der sklavenhaltenden Bevolkerung und nichts wirde der guten 
Sache so grossen Vorschub leisten als die candidatur von Bates,”’ 
St. Charles Demokrat, March 29, 1860. 

20Tbid., April 26, 1860. The heading of the review was: 
Deutsch-Amerikaner ihre Freunde zu suchen?” 

"Jbid., May 10, 1860. 


22Missouri Republican, Dec. 25, 1860, containing the following extracts 


from a letter of Frederic Muench to the Deutcshe Auswanderer Zeitung, Bremen, 
Germany. 


declared the 


“Wo haben die 


Marthasville, Mo., Oct. 18, 1860. 

“It is very remarkable that in this contest the Germans for the first time, 
have taken a position as a powerful political element . . . . In St. Louis, Mr. 
Seward publicly declared that Missouri must be Germanized in order to become 
free, and congratulated the State on its onward striving freedom loving Ger- 
man inhabitants. Other states are doing like Missouri—the Germans have 
turned away en masse from the corrupt Negro Democracy, and enlisted them- 
selves under the banner of the noble Lincoln . . One is filled with wonder 
on looking at this new complexion of affairs, and cannot resist the impression 
that a new era has dawned for American politics. At the head of the German 
speakers, beyond doubt or cavil, stands Carl Schurz. . . It may now be 
considered certain that the States of the Great Mississippi Valley will become 
essentially German, and Missouri above all others."’ 
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were, in fact, the main part of the Republican party in Mis- 
souri in 1860.7 

Two-thirds of the Republican vote for governor came 
from the three counties of St. Louis, St. Charles and Franklin 
where the Germans were most numerous. The same propor- 
tion holds for the Lincoln vote three months later. 


POLITICAL RE-ALIGNMENTS 


Early in the year, the Democrats became alarmed over 
a rumored fusion of Whigs, Americans and Black Republi- 
cans. In March, the Statesman, referring to this fear of 
the Democrats, emphatically stated that the conservative, 
union-loving, national men of the country, North and South, 
East and West, would coalesce—not with the Republican 
party on the Republican platform; not with the Democratic 
party on the Democratic platform, but on a national, con- 
servative candidate for the Presidency, and drive the bogus 
Democrats from power; for, the Democrats and not the 
Republicans are in power.” 





The Lexington Express, quoted in the American, May 26, 
1860, in announcing a meeting for May 31 to ratify the Balti- 
more ticket, used the following language: ‘. . .Whigs of 
Missouri, . . . We beseech you to rally to the standard 
that the Convention has set up, for the Whig banner no 
longer trails in the dust. . . . Whigs, Arouse! Awake! 

Such, Whigs, is the cry that comes to you from 
Bunker Hill and Ashland. Invite your Democratic neighbors 
to go with you, and let all men of every party and none, be 
invited, . . .% 














28 “WHAT'S THE MATTER? 


Has the Democrat abandcned the Missouri Black Republicans. . . . Indeed, | 
nearly all the labor of the canvass, outside of the German journals, seems to 
have devolved upon the Express.’ After the election both the Republican and 
the Democrat agreed that ‘‘No paper in the country, published in the German 
language, contributed more to the election of Mr. Lincoln than the Anzeiger.”’ 
Missouri Democrat, Dec. 24, 1862, quoted in the Republican, Oct. 9, 1860. 

24Missouri Statesman, Jan. 20, 1860. 

*%Jbid., in La Grange National American, March 3, 1860. 


*Lexington Express in La Grange National American, May 26, 1860. 
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The St. Charles Demokrat, which supported Gardenhire 
for governor, stated that the Opposition party, for the state 
election in Missouri, was composed of Benton Democrats, 
Bates Whigs, Free-soil Know-Nothings and some Pro-slavery 
Know -Nothings; and that Benton Democrats, Bates Whigs, 
and a part of the Free-soil Know-Nothings had already de- 
clared themselves as Republicans, and that a part of the Free- 
soil Know-Nothings and the Pro-slavery Know-Nothings 
were for Bell and Everett.2”. A few days after the election, 
Massey wrote to Snyder: “I notice a very large proportion 
of those who are elected as Douglas Democrats, are old line 
Whig Democrats.’’® The Repud/ican stated that,“ 
with the exception of the Hon. Mr. Anderson and a precious 
few others they [Breckenridge seceders] cannot get the Old 
Whigs on their side.’’?® 

The following placard announcing a political meeting in 
Columbia for September 3 proved to be true scriptural 
prophecy: 

“Democrats Rally 
Breckenridge and Lane 

Come One! Come All! 

‘To your tents, Oh! Israel!’ ’’*° 


Sterling Price and Gustavus St. Gem, members of the 
state central committee, published a long article urging the 
support of Douglas and the regular ticket in Missouri on the 
grounds of “regularity”’.*! 


THE ELECTION RETURNS 


In the August election, for governor Hancock Jackson’ 
the Breckenridge candidate, carried only six counties and 
polled only 11,415 votes or 7.2 per cent of the total, yet 47 
Breckenridge representatives and 3 senators were elected 
to the general assembly or a total of 50 out of a membership 
of 165. 


27St. Charles Demokrat, July 12, 1860. 

28 Massey, Mss. Correspondence, June 26, 1860. 
2®Missouri Republican, Oct. 20, 1860. 
30Missouri Statesman, Aug. 24, 1860. 

81 Missouri Republican, Sept. 27, 1860. 
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It will be further noticed that, although C. F. Jackson, 
the Douglas candidate for governor, received 47 per cent of 
the popular vote and carried 70 counties, there were only 37 
Douglas representatives and 2 senators elected to the legis- 
lature. 

Sample Orr, the Constitutional Unionist candidate, re- 
ceived 41 per cent of the total vote and carried 45 counties, 
yet only 36 Constitutional Union representatives and 2 
senators were elected to the legislature. 

The Republicans polled 4 per cent of the total vote and 
elected 13 representatives and 1 senator. 

There were 14 hold-over Breckenridge senators, 6 Doug- 
lasites, and 5 Constitutional Unionists.*? 

The reasons for the disproportionate number of Brecken- 
ridge members in the legislature are found in the following 
facts: C. F. Jackson came out for Douglas as a matter of 
political expediency. He was supported by several thousand 
Breckenridge men because he was the “regular’’ candidate 
and was at least preferable to Orr or Gardenhire. 

The extreme southern wing of the party had been in 
control of the state government for four years, a fact which 
was of great advantage to their candidates. Furthermore, 
practically all of the sparsely settled counties were carried by 
the Breckenridge wing, and, as every county was entitled 
to at least one representative and few were entitled to more, 
this was another point in their favor. 

In the November election, the two extremes, the Re- 
publicans at one end and the Breckenridge men at the other, 
trebled their vote over that of August. The increase in the 
total vote of the four parties was less than 7,000. The 
Douglasites lost about 16,000 and the Constitutional Un- 
ionists a little over 8,000. One striking coincidence was that 
the two counties carried by Lincoln contained 62 per cent of 
the foreign born and the 45 Constitutional Union counties 
contained 63 per cent of the slaves. The 22 Breckenridge 
counties contained only 3 per cent of either slaves or foreign 
born. 














The above classification of new members was made by the Missouri 
Republican, Dec. 11, 1860. 
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The following table illustrates the whole matter: 























Percent 
Counties carried Foreign | of all Percent 
by Whites. born. foreign | Slaves. of all Total vote. 
born. slaves. 
Douglas. . . 44 371,394 33,158 | 21 34,911 30 Douglas......., 24,284 
Bell. ... 17,162 
Breckenridge.... 8,455 
Lincoln. . 2 4,176 
Total..... 54,077 
Bell 45 394,372 21,754 | 13.5 71,623 63 Bell. ... 32,668 
Douglas. . 21,896 
Breckenridge.... 15,561 
Lincoln... .... 1,887 
Total.... . 72,112 
Breckenridge. .. .22 108 ,623 6, 163 3.8 3,284 3 Breckenridge. . 6,432 
ae 3,261 
Douglas. . . 2,934 
Lincoln. . ; 329 
Total........ 12,856 
Lincoln 2 192,954 99,223 | 62.2 4,442 4 Lincoln......... 10,636 
Douglas. . 9,687 
Bell : ‘ 5,281 
Breckenridge... . . 869 
Total..... 26,473 
Totals .113 | 1,067,613 160,298 100 114,200 100 Grand total... 165,518 




















The slave holders of Missouri were quite well convinced 
that the secession of the state, whether successful or not, 
meant the extinction of slavery. Politically, the Brecken- 
ridge men occupied the extreme right and under certain 
circumstances were ready to resort to rebellion. The Bell- 
Everett men, the most conversative of all, held the right 
center. The Douglas wing occupied the left center and the 
Republicans, the extreme left. The latter were also ready 
under certain circumstances, to resort to arms. This position 
of the two extremes was natural as neither had slave property 
at stake. Of course many slave owners eventually sided 
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with the South. It is an interesting fact, however, that the 
Breckenridge vote in 1860, the state rights vote for delegates 
to the state convention in 1861, and the number of Missourians, 
over twenty-one years in the rebel army, was practically the 
same, a little over 30,000. In the judgment of the writer 
this number represents the real strength of the secession 
element in Missouri. 


(To be continued.) 
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GEORGE ENGELMANN, MAN OF SCIENCE 


BY WILLIAM G. BEK 


Part II 


As has been mentioned before, Doctor Engelmann made 
a rather extended journey through Missouri and Arkansas 
in the early years of his American residence. The experiences 
of this trip he has recorded for us in ‘‘Das Westland” under 
the caption of: “Letters Written on a Journey to the South- 
western Part of the United States in the Year 1835.”’ He 
writes as follows: 


“On the Heights near Herculaneum, 
May 23. 

‘My long cherished wish is now being realized. I have 
left the German settlement in Illinois, and St. Louis, and am 
on my way to the West and South. My purpose is to acquaint 
myself through personal investigation with these parts of the 
Union, where the conditions are said to be favorable for Ger- 
man settlements, and where an attempt was even made of 
founding a German state.* At the same time I can devote 
myself uninterruptedly to my favorite study, the natural 
sciences, especially botany. Perhaps I may come to regions 
that have been investigated but imperfectly or not at all by 
scientists, where I may find things quite new. My move- 
ments are entirely unhampered. I have not even decided 
upon the road I shall take. It is quite possible that I may 
settle for a time as physician at some place that suits me. 
For the present my way leads to the Missouri lead mines. 

“Here I see the Mississippi for the last time for quite a 
while. The road leads down the hills to the village of Hercu- 
laneum. The situation is indeed romantic. Above and 
below the town there are almost perpendicular cliffs along the 

*This last remark has reference to the well known Emigration Society from 
Giessen, Germany. The plan was originally to settle in Arkansas. Agents were 
sent out to investigate certain parts of Arkansas. Sickness overcame many 


of the immigrants. The survivors hastened to St. Louis. A part of them 
settled with Frederick Muench in Warren county. 
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Mississippi. Like huge boundary posts they fix the limits of 
the place. On these cliffs or bluffs are simple but ingenious 
towers, or rather scaffolds, for making shot, the material 
coming from the neighboring lead mines. At the southern 
bluff a creek comes out of the hills, thus opening a pass for a 
road to the interior. Everywhere else the village is sur- 
rounded by amphitheater-like, low hills. The settlement 
seems very insignificant, but viewed from the height on which 
I am, the houses, surrounded by orchards and gardens, 
present a pleasing sight. Then there is the mighty stream, 
enclosing with its great arms thickly wooded islands, till at 
last it, too, is lost from sight beyond the hills, and across the 
river the low wooded banks on the Illinois side stretch out, 
and beyond them the view extends over the prairie to the 
line of wooded hills in the distance. Of Illinois also I am 
taking my last view for a long time; it may be forever. I 
leave that state with a much heavier heart than I left the 
shores of Germany. When I left the old home at that stren- 
uous time, an adventurous future lay before me. The vigorous 
youthful endeavor which absorbed me, scarce left room for a 
thought of what I left behind. And then the life on board of 
ship; the bustling of the people, their cares, their hopes; 
it was another world in which I lived. 

“T am camping here on this height under the shade of a 
tree. My horse is grazing close by, relieved of its heavy load, 
which consists not only of my traveling necessities but in 
addition of a complete hunting outfit, some botanical and 
mineralogical apparatus, and even a small supply of drugs. 
In my memorandum book before me I have drawn a sketch 
of the landscape before me. The few words with which I 
intended to tell you that I had started on my journey have 
grown into a letter. I like to write at some enjoyable spot 
in the open. I find it inconvenient to do so in the cramped 
houses or huts where I seek my night’s quarters. While on 
foot-tours in Germany and France I used to take some writing 
material with me in my knapsack, so that I might write un- 
interruptedly, wherever it suited me. I am doing the same 
here on this journey. I purpose making use of the mid-day 
rest for this end. While my horse is grazing and resting I 
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am bringing my journal on natural history up to date and am 
caring for the plants which I have collected on my way. 

“With this I ought to conclude for today. The sketch 
has taken so much of my time that I can not delay much 
longer. Then, too, there is, as yet, little to say about my 
trip. I have only covered fifty English miles, and am only 
thirty miles from St. Louis. That city gains in importance 
from day to day. The road from St. Louis leads through a 
hilly country, sterile, and sparingly overgrown with stunted 
trees and bushes. Along the way are many sinkholes. They 
are funnel-shaped, of varying dimensions. Probably they 
are collapsed caves. At the bottom of many, springs are 
found. The Meramec is an attractive stream, shaded by 
overhanging trees. At this time it is quite full and deep. 
On its way to the Mississippi it is carrying rafts and boats 
loaded with produce, or logs, boards, shingles, or iron. The 
importance of this river must increase greatly in time, for it 
flows through a region abounding in lead, iron and wood. 
These treasures are being developed more and more each 
vear. 

“My first night’s stop, not far from the river, did not 
augur well for my trip. I could get nothing for supper, and 
my horse very little. So we started today at the first break 
of dawn. We found at the next farm, five miles off, in spite 
of its promising appearance, scarcely enough oats and corn for 
a single feeding of my horse. All the grain in this neighbor- 
hood has been bought up and shipped to New Orleans. The 
cattle of the settlers pasture on the range. Further on I 
came upon older French settlements, situated in pleasing 
locations. These settlements are remarkable for their coziness, 
but not infrequently also for their poverty. Most of the 
houses and fences were supplied with a coat of whitewash. 
Trees and bushes about the porches, neat little gardens, 
whose flower beds were bordered with carnations, arbors 
fragrant with the last blossoms of the acacia, rose or honey- 
suckle, all these things gave to the whole an air of hominess 
and comfort. The short clay pipes of the denizens finely 
harmonized with the setting It does not matter that in 
their fields poppies and cornflowers vied with the growing 
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wheat, something that I have never seen on the farms of 
Americans, it certainly does not impair the attractiveness of 
the scene. Whenever I see neat little gardens and flowers, 
it is to me a sure indication that life there is more joyous 
than it is in those places where nothing but corn grows on 
plots of ground that are surrounded by crude fences. The 
latter is generaily the case with the first American settlers. 
The former is found chiefly among the Creoles. The Amer- 
icans work, create and establish; the Creoles enjoy. Is it not 
possible to unite the two? Is not the German qualified by 
nature and training to work and enjoy at the same time, and 
so to live for his fellow beings and for posterity as well as for 
himself ?”’ 

On Sunday, May 24, Doctor Engelmann stopped near 
Valle’s Mines to write some letters. These are, however, of 
no historic value. The fact that he stopped at this place is 
only given here to possibly trace the route he took. 


“On the Heights near Meramec Spring. 
May 26. 


“A fine mild evening ends a day of thunderstorms. The 
sultry heat, the heavy downpour are over. Nature goes to 
its rest refreshed. Below in the valley I see the hut where 
I am to spend the night. The day’s journey comes to an 
early close, for the rain prevented me from taking a noon- 
day rest. My horse is tired. Before I take him to the near- 
by stable, I let him graze here, while I write of my experiences 
of the last two or three days. There is much to tell. 

“In these days when I am visiting the lead mines of 
Missouri, I am thinking much of you, and the jaunts we took 
together through the regions of the Harz Mountains and the 
Erzgebirge. There, to be sure, there was more to admire, 
and more to learn. There, through long experience and new 
discoveries mining and smelting have been brought to a high 
state of perfection. How different things are here. What 
man has done here amounts to but little. Only in crude 
ways and quite superficially has he availed himself of the 
great wealth of nature, and has left for future times the 
treasures in the depths, which surely are of far greater value, 
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but much harder to reach. It seems to me that it is the same 
with mining as it is with agriculture in this country. People 
can afford to engage in it only when nature promises rich 
returns for the energy expended. They must use that method 
of production which requires the least expenditure of human 
effort. Here labor still has a higher value than the product, at 
least its value in proportion to the product is much higher 
than it isin Germany. It is not so much a question of produc- 
ing much, of gaining much, as it is of gaining with the least 
possible expenditure of time and labor. That, by the way, 
ought to be a lesson for the German immigrant to learn. 
Almost without exception they undertake too much at first, 
they desire to do everything too precisely, too neatly. Of a 
sudden they then realize that the season has passed by, and 
that some of the most important things are yet undone, or 
only half done. Then they have to adopt the ways of their 
neighbors, even though at first their sense of thoroughness is 
rudely shocked. 

‘First of all I wish to tell you about the mining operations 
here, and so I must begin with the geological formations in 
which the ores are found. 

“The middle and upper portion of the Mississippi Valley 
consists of a limestone which, though belonging to a very 
early formation, appears almost without exception in hori- 
zontal strata. English and American geologists call it coal 
limestone or metalliferous limestone, depending upon the 
character of accompanying strata. The lower layers, which 
are pure lime, often with pebbly or flinty concretions, enclose 
great coal deposits. A similar condition exists in Germany 
in the coal sandstone, which seems to be almost wholly want- 
ing in the Mississippi region. The bituminous shale and the 
clay shale seem, however, common to both formations. In 
the higher strata the limestone becomes more sandy, with 
occasional transitions to true sandstone, and here and there 
to a firm flint rock. Where it has this quartz-like character, 
here in Missouri and northern Illinois, the lead and copper 
ores are found. Whether the iron ores here also belong to 
these limestone beds, or rather to the plutonic formations, 
especially syenite and diorite, which are found in some parts 
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of the Mississippi regions, is a matter concerning which I am 
not yet clear. 

“The lead ores are the most important minerals in this 
region. Galena, especially, is found not uncommonly in 
streams and gullies which are washed by the water of heavy 
rainstorms. Almost always barite and crystallized quartz 
are found in the vicinity, frequently also calcite, dolomite, 
and sundry ores, such as chalcopyrite, iron pyrites, cerussite, 
calamine, sphalerite, and hematite. I have seen all these 
ores and minerals myself at the different mines. The only 
thing that is used, however, is the galena. At a mine that I 
did not visit, Mine la Motte, cerussite is also occasionally 
used, and for a while copper ores, which formerly were cast 
aside, were treated under the direction of a miner from the 
Harz Mountains. They furnished a rich yield, but were 
exhausted after a few years. Silver ores are said to be found 
sporadically. The lead ores also contain a very small amount 
of silver, but far too little to make its separation from the lead 
profitable. 

“All the ores mentioned above are found in a marly, 
often gravelly soil, of a rich red color. Generally they are 
found pretty well scattered, at times, however, in surround- 
ings that suggest former leads or mass deposits. The old 
original method of obtaining the ore is still in use. It con- 
sists in simply digging up the soil, in which, of course, any 
indications of lead are followed. In the mining regions the 
surface of the hills appears as if covered with great, red burial 
mounds. Great care must be exercised in traveling there 
at night, for these holes, dug right in the road, wherever a 
find is hoped for, become vertiable pitfalls. One must pick 
his way between them and the mounds of excavated earth. 

“These pits are well-like shafts, generally ten, fifteen and 
even twenty feet deep, and five to eight feet in diameter. If 
nothing is found, or if the find is exhausted, or if solid rock 
is reached, the laborer abandons his work, and begins afresh 
at another place. The indications that serve as guide to the 
deposits are often very trivial. Sometimes it is a weather- 
worn lead on the surface, but more usually it is only the 
general appearance of the place that induces the workman to 
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dig. It is also asserted that certain plants, more especially 
a species of amorpha (Amorpha canescens, Nuttall), are in- 
dicative of lead-bearing soil. Concerning this I can only 
say that I have found these plants quite abundantly here, 
but I have also found them quite as often in other sections of 
the western states. 

“Usually, as I have said, the miners do not go deeper 
than solid rock at the farthest. However, in the older mines 
the surface will soon be thoroughly turned over, and then it 
will be necessary to seek after the ore treasures lying at greater 
depths. Indeed at Mine 4 Valle, where I was day before 
yesterday, they have already driven a shaft 120 feet through 
the limestone with very satisfactory returns. 

“When in the future the mining of the ore will become 
more systematic, the status of labor must also change. Up 
to this time the owners of the mines have paid a fixed price of 
$2.00 per hundredweight for all the ore produced. They have 
allowed anyone who wished, to dig. The only condition in- 
sisted upon is that the ore be sold to the owner of the mine, 
who smelts it in his own smelter. If a workman is fortunate 
to find much ore, he has a rich reward for his labor, if he does 
not find much he may not be able to make a living. 

“The smelters which I have seen are very simply con- 
structed. There are two kinds. In the first the crude ore is 
treated, in the other that which was not reduced in the first. 
The first kind, called log furnaces, are almost identical with 
lime furnaces. They are funnel-shaped, the wider part of 
the funnel being at the top. They are constructed of sand- 
stone or of fireproof brick. The location chosen is at the edge 
of a slope. On the side of the furnace, near the base, is an 
opening. On top, logs a foot and a half or two feet thick 
are laid, on these the larger pieces of ore, often weighing a 
hundred weight, then more wood and ore. The pile is set 
afire from below. The ore is in part roasted by the direct 
contact with the flames, where it is melted into lead, in part 
it falls to the bottom, more or less changed. From the open- 
ing in the side of the furnace the lead flows out, gathers in a 
ditch, and is ladled into cast iron molds, where it is allowed 
to solidify into bars of 70 to 80 pounds. 
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“When the first furnace has been fired several times, 
everything remaining in it, slags, unmelted ore, coal and 
ashes, everything is thrown into the bottom of the second 
furnace. This furnace, a sort of puddling furnace, called ash- 
furnace, has a long horizontal chamber or flue, which finally 
bends upward, and is provided with a rather tall chimney. 
At the front opening of the furnace a wood fire is lit, and is 
maintained until the heat, fanned by a strong draft, passing 
over the ore mixed with coal, has wholly melted it. The 
lowest point in the furnace is where it bends toward the 
chimney. There the lead collects and is drawn off. The 
slag is removed through an opening nearer the front. Good 
ore yields fifty per cent of metal in the first furnace, and 
further fifteen per cent in the second. 

“T have forgotten to note that inferior ore is broken up 
and picked over by children, for the most part by negro 
children. The lowest grade of ore is broken up by hand, 
usually with old axes on solid rock. It is then washed out 
in the creek by very simple appliances. For such ore a lower 
price is paid. 

“Nothing is added to the ore to promote the flux, or to 
drive off the sulphur. However, sufficient limestone is 
present, which, in addition to the ashes may be of some aid. 

“The lead thus produced is carried over hilly and in part 
very wretched roads to the banks of the Mississippi, chiefly 
to Herculaneum and to Selma, which is ten miles to the south 
and still nearer the mining region. In these places are strong 
storage depots. From here the lead is shipped either to St. 
Louis, to New Orleans, or up the Ohio.* 

‘“‘As you may guess, I did not write all of this long treatise 
out of doors on the hill. It grew dark too soon, and so I went 
to my night’s quarters, and there, contrary to my usual prac- 
tice, resumed writing. This is made possible by the fact 
that the house has two rooms, in one of which I am almost 
undisturbed. My host is a blacksmith from Kentucky. 


*“In 1836 a project was organized for building a railroad from the lead 
and iron mines to the banks of the Mississippi, and from there eventually to 
St. Louis. The stock has been subscribed and the survey of the route begun. 
Next year, it is said, the building of the road is to begin. This will be of im- 
mense importance to the development of the mining district." 
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He has already told me much about the neighboring iron 
works. I am only a mile and a half away from them, and 
shall see them tomorrow. Today I must dispose of what lies 
behind me. If I do not do this the material will accumulate 
beyond my power to master it. Tomorrow I shall get into 
another region. 

“From Herculaneum my road first led through a creek 
valley, but soon struck off in a southwesterly direction, passing 
over a hilly region, with thin soil, almost without cultivation, 
through a mining country. I spent the night on a very well 
equipped farm, about sixteen miles from Herculaneum, and 
rode the next morning six miles further to Valle’s Mines. 
As is the case in all other mining regions which I have so far 
seen, the buildings lie in the valley of a stream flowing among 
the hills. The surrounding heights, almost entirely de- 
forested, are covered with mounds of the up-turned red 
soil, and present an unattractive sight. A young Creole 
guided me through the plant with so much courtesy and con- 
sideration that I could not complain when he charged me a 
dollar for my breakfast and the feed of my horse. 

“The buildings consist of the residence of the owner with 
its outbuildings, the homes of the employees, the magazines, 
and a general store. In addition of the mining business 
these mine owners have a store from which they realize sub- 
stantial profits by supplying their laborers with the necessities 
of life These laborers live scattered in the valley and on the 
hills about. The soil is cultivated only in small patches here 
and there, though there is generally a small garden about the 
house. Only a minority of the workmen reside here perm- 
anently. Very many come here only for a few years to try 
their luck. They represent a mixture of all nationalities, 
many of them violent and desperate characters. 

‘From Valle’s Mines I turned to Potosi, twenty miles 
distant. The country through which I passed is hilly, poor 
and in part rocky. Here and there, however, especially in 
the creek valleys the land is more fertile and better wooded, 
and there are found some attractive settlements. The Big 
River, which must often become too swift for fording, was 
splendid. It flows, as do all the rivers of this region, toward 
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the Meramec. On its banks are imposing plantations with 
substantial buildings and an air of prosperity. On one I 
even saw a tannery. When I regained the main road from 
Herculaneum to Potosi, for I had left it to visit the mines, I 
met many wagons loaded with lead. Along the road I found 
many farms, all of them prepared to entertain travelers. 

“Potosi, formerly called Mine 4 Burton, is now con- 
sidered the chief point in the mining district. It is situated 
in a broad, almost circular basin through which a large creek 
flows. The sides of this basin ascend from the bottom of the 
valley in terraces to a high hill. Potosi, being the county 
seat of Washington county, has a courthouse, three churches, 
and several attractive residences, which give the place an 
imposing appearance. The hotel, at which I again had the 
pleasure of seeing a small garden with beautiful flowers, is 
not inferior to any in St. Louis. The mines at Potosi are 
similar to the other mines in this section, but are said to no 
longer yield great returns. 

“Here I had to decide as to the future course I was to 
pursue, but to my amazement found but few persons who 
knew anything whatever of the region I next proposed to 
visit. Each referred me another, but the information I ob- 
tained was slight. One thing I was told with positiveness, 
namely, that my maps were very unreliable, and vitally at 
fault as to the courses of the rivers and the mountains. I 
felt quite uncanny. It seemed as though I were about to 
enter a wilderness, into regions wholly unknown and unin- 
habited, of which only one thing was certain, that the very 
maps were wreng. What disturbed me still more was the 
fact that the barren soil was said to produce but little grass 
here and there under the trees. How could my horse survive 
on that, if I did not find any more human habitations? Over 
a broad stretch of country, marked on the map, appeared in 
large letters these words: ‘Immense pine forests.’ It was 
a fine prospect! I finally decided to take the road which 
would lead me to more lead mines, and especially to the 
Missouri Iron Works, and through the whole southern part 
of Missouri, thus bringing me to the most celebrated section of 
Arkansas, the northwestern part of the territory. The other 
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road would have taken me southward, straight to the capital, 
Little Rock. The most interesting parts of the country would 
thus have been left far to one side. Then, too, I must confess, 
I found something attractive in the idea of taking the road 
which was less known and the region less inhabited. 

“So I left Potosi yesterday morning. Before reaching 
the top of the neighboring hills, I encountered the outposts 
of the ‘Immense pine forests.’ Dark pines overtopped 
here and there the scraggy deciduous trees. Soon I was in 
their midst. For the first time since I left the Alleghanies, I 
saw conifers, for I do not count the so-called red cedars, the 
Virginia junipers. Though they looked gloomily on me, the 
sight, and still more the odor of the rosin and of the fallen 
needles, enshrouded me as in a mystic veil and aroused in 
me memories of home and childhood, when the smooth floor 
of the pine forest was the finest play room and the cones the 
very best missels we could find. The sight of several kinds 
of plants, that seem to prefer to associate with conifers, and 
which, up to this time, I had not seen, as for example some 
varieties of whortleberries and above all a magnificent mimosa, 
compelled me to dismount repeatedly. Now I have collected 
so much that I can scarcely take any more. Neither can I 
leave my specimen behind or send them to St. Louis, for they 
are not yet dried. In such a dilemma, I would not hesitate 
to tax my horse with the additional load, but it is impossible 
to obtain blotters. In all the stores in the country they keep 
the gray packing paper only for their own use. 

“These pines, called yellow pine, seldom grow on level 
ground. They are generally found on stony heights, and 
even on steep declivities Under them grow brushwood, 
shrubs, vines and various flowers, so that the woods, es- 
pecially since deciduous trees are always interspersed, do not 
have the desolate look as our German pine forests The tree 
is very slender and tall, the diameter reaching two or two and 
a half feet. Like the German pine it has a red bark, but not 
so thick and spongy, rather scaly, and marked off in regular 
figures, not unlike the shell of aturtle. Before I had gone very 


far, I came to a sawmill, where the logs are cut, and shipped, 
chiefly to Potosi. 
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“In order to see more lead mines I had again left the main 
road to the right, and had taken a less frequented road in a 
southwesterly direction. I had ridden perhaps fourteen 
miles over high ridges, for the most part through pines, 
which occasionally gave way to deciduous trees, when the 
crest of a slope afforded an extensive view toward the west 
and south. Hills and woods were about all the eye could see, 
save that toward the south in the blue distance two moun- 
tains of more striking proportions attracted the vision, while 
toward the southwest the valley of Courtois Creek, well 
cultivated and well settled, stretched out like an oasis in the 
wilderness. I was informed that the higher, more pointed 
elevation referred to above, toward the west, was Pilot Knob, 
while the lower, larger one was the celebrated Iron Mountain. 
Both lie between the basins of the Meramec and the St. 
Francois, and are said to contain much iron. Round about 
me on the slope where I stopped the soil was denuded of 
trees and disfigured with miner’s pits. But whether I had 
gotten accustomed to the sight, or whether it was not so 
conspicuous here as at other places, it disturbed me but little. 
I only noted the little huts, scattered here and there, and 
could not refrain from comparing them to the dwellings of the 
miners in the upper valleys of the Silesian Mountains. Beyond 
lay the main building, the store houses, etc. I could also 
distinguish three or four furnaces. Around the main build- 
ings a little village had clustered, radiating out from this 
nucleus throughout the valley, as one sees it sometimes in the 
mining regions of the Harz. I had first noted the name of 
this mine as ‘“‘Codways’”’ till a glance at the map showed me 
that the true name was Courtois, which in the English. pro- 
nunciation sounds about as I have given it. 

“‘T descended into the valley, which at first is wide and 
flat, and viewed the plant, which does not differ essentially 
from those already described. The ore, after being broken 
up by hand, is washed in crude affairs set in motion by water 
wheels. 

“The valley becomes narrower and deeper, the pines 
disappear. I note them only singly, mingled with red cedar, 
growing on the rocky cliffs that bound the narrowing valley. 
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In the bottom, as is the case with all creeks in this section, 
there flourish, in addition to the more common elm, ash, 
walnut, linden, etc., also the sugar maple and the yellow 
horse-chestnut. Along the brook itself I saw birch trees 
again, for the first time in these parts. A flour mill and a 
saw mill are driven by water, as is also a little powder mill, 
situated further down the stream at an isolated, highly 
romantic spot, which is overtopped by a high cliff. 

“Upon renewed inquiry concerning the country I was to 
traverse, I was referred to a German, who keeps a store here. 
He had been in America since childhood, and with his mother 
tongue had laid aside his German name, Stahl. He called 
himself Steel. As a peddler he had traveled through Mis- 
souri and Arkansas. He gave me more information and 
advice than I had received up to that time. He warned me 
especially against the rough, halfbreed Indians at the borders. 
He said that while among them I should give particular atten- 
tion to my horse, should the occasion arise that I should have 
to leave him out all night to graze. He said there were two 
roads to northwestern Arkansas, of which the southern route 
passed through almost uninhabited regions, while the north- 
ern route, though somewhat longer, was not so easily lost, 
and would bring me, if I planned my day’s journeys properly, 
each evening to a habitation. 

“Toward evening I left the valley of Courtois Creek 
and so had the pine region behind me. Crossing a long ridge 
I arrived in the dead of night in the valley of the next stream, 
Shoal Creek. I was lucky enough to find a house, and in- 
mates that were hospitable people, even if I had to rouse them 
out of bed. They promptly slipped into their clothes. I 
went with the man to the stables, to care for my horse. In 
the meanwhile the woman had started the fire from some 
ashes on the hearth, and in short order a steaming supper 
stood before me. What the people prepare is simple, but the 
extraordinary promptness of the women is admirable. My 
hosts were young folks who had come from Kentucky not 
long before. They had had the misfortune of losing three 
of their children since they came. Only one child was left 
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them, a little girl whose name was Missouri.* Notwithstand- 
ing this fact, when I stated that I came from Illinois, I was 
confronted with the query, which is so often put to me in 
these days, as to whether it was not a very unhealthful climate. 
Again and again I had to repeat, that the conditions of 
health, so far as my experience went, were about the same 
throughout the west, save indeed where swamps or low 
bottom land made an exception, that to me the open airy 
prairies of Illinois seemed indeed more healthful than the 
deep, wooded valleys among the hills of Missouri. But the 
fact remains that Illinois is considered unhealthful, especially 
by Missourians. 

“This belief may have spread due to the fact that the 
portion of Illinois that adjoins southern Missouri and St. 
Louis, the so-called American Bottom, is really very un- 
healthful. It may be due, in part, to the fact that the first 
American settlers, who in 1797 came from Virginia to what 
was Monroe County, were in that one year reduced to half 
their original number. This tremendous loss was, however, 
due to a combination of misfortunes, excessive rainfall, great 
heat, exhaustion from the fatigue of the journey, spoiled 
provision and subsequent famine, lack of dwellings and lack 
of medical care. The report of this misfortune sent a shock 
through all the older parts of the Union. The belief, more- 
over, rests upon the conviction among the pioneers that well 
water is unhealthful and much inferior to spring water. Now 
springs are certainly found in hilly and often rocky Missouri 
much more often than in Illinois, where it is frequently neces- 
sary to dig wells. Finally this wide spread assertion that 
Illinois is unhealthful is fostered by the rivalry which: un- 
doubtedly exists between these two neighboring states, at- 
tributable, among other causes, to the fact that Illinois belongs 
to the so-called free states, while Missouri is a slave-holding 
state. It will not do to object that both states have drawn 

*Of the queer names given by the Americans I must tell you more some 
other time. There is no name in the Old Testament that you could not find 
here. There is no celebrated American whose family name is not in use as 
given name; and, as in France the Napoleons, so here the Washingtons, Jeffer- 
sons, Franklins, etc., are numberless. Names of classic antiquity are also 


common, but are more frequently given to the blacks than to white people. 
Such names as Missouri are probably the rarest. 
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their settlers from the same older portions of the Union; and 
that only after centuries can it be expected that variations 
in the natural and social environment will differentiate the 
characteristics of the respective populations. Here at least 
the difference soon appears. This is so true that it is even 
noticeable among the Germans who have settled in one or the 
other of these states just a few years ago. 

“The next morning I first went into the valley of Shoal 
Creek, then across the ridge, where I reached another branch 
of the Meramec. This I followed for a time, till the road, 
leading over more hills, brought me to this place, which is 
the main source of that river. The roads are always dry and 
sometimes gravelly, and would be excellent, if they were not 
at times too steep and rocky. For this reason unshod horses 
cannot be used here, as is frequently done in Illinois. The 
creek valleys are always separated from one another by high 
ridges with poor soil which is often full of stones, and unfit for 
cultivation, producing chiefly scraggy oaks. The land can 
hardly be called mountainous, though it lies at a good eleva- 
tion. The ridges are separated by flat, grassy valleys in which 
fine springs are abundant. On the slopes one frequently 
finds cliffs, in and under which caves are not uncommon. 
Deeper cuts into the surface of the country are made only by 
the creeks and rivers, which are at times pent in by rocky 
palisades. 

‘As on various occasions before, I met here a migrating 
party. They were camping beside a rocky ledge, under which 
a spring bubbled up. They had cut tent poles, and had 
spread blankets over them. Pots were hanging over a fire 
nearby. The cattle were grazing in the grassy valley, while 
the horses were fastened to the wagons with long ropes. 
Almost anywhere along the road where there is a suitable 
place, that is where there is wood and water, traces of such 
temporary camps can be seen,—a place where the fire was, the 
skeleton of a tent, and the like. The proper season for 
migrating is the fall. Then, to judge by the traces left behind, 
the roads toward the west must be full of movers. 

“Now I close this long letter this morning, while break- 


fast is being prepared. Last night I could not withdraw 
4 
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myself too much from my host. The fact that I was writing 
caused him to surmise that I was producing a book. This 
supplied him with additional material for conversation and 
questions. One must be sociable with these people. They 
expect it in acknowledgment of their hospitality, for such it is 
in reality, even though they are paid for it.” 


“On the Heights between the Meramec 
and the Gasconade. 
May 27. 


“It was early this morning that I closed my letter which 
dealt chiefly with the lead regions, and here I am beginning 
another one on a related subject. 

“You remember that I began my letter yesterday evening 
on a hill from which I looked down on a grassy valley, rimmed 
with well wooded heights, of such elevation that for the 
first time I am tempted to speak of mountains. A brook, 
shaded by willows and elders, murmured through the valley. 
Into this valley I rode. The brook is one of the tributaries 
of the Meramec, the so-called Water Fork. In a short while 
I heard the familiar cianking of mills and forges, the rush of 
the stream of water through sluices and over waterfalls. 
Then I came to the Meramec Iron Works, lying before me to 
the left. 

“The situation is really romantic. There is something 
imposing in this union of the solitude of nature in the wilder- 
ness and the busy striving of man. I must take you to the 
most remarkable spot, to which I hastened first of all. 

‘Behind the Iron Works, and separated from the grassy 
valley by a rocky promontory, a narrow ravine extends into 
the hill to the distance of about 150 paces. A narrow foot- 
path leads along the edge of the stream, which plunges madly 
over boulders and fills the bottom of the ravine. The path 
stops at a massive limestone rock, at the foot of which the 
stream issues from a basin about 25 paces across. That is the 
source of the Meramec. The rock is picturesquely decorated 
with trees and shrubs, growing up over the rock on the rim of 
the spring and ascending the hill, encloses the scene and 
shades it. Through the branches one can catch a glimpse of 
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the neighboring iron works, whose noise breaks in upon the 
solitude. You may imagine how this sight delighted me, 
but only a genuinely zealous friend of flowers and plants 
could share with me the delight of finding so many kinds of 
wonderful ferns flourishing in the perpetual spray of the 
spring. Not less than seven different kinds grow here to- 
gether in this narrow space. The glowing red of the columbine 
brings out by contrast the softer pink of the phlox which 
grows plentifully on the banks. In the holes in the rocks 
martins feed their brood with insects which they have captured 
in flight over the water. Unfortunately the sketch in my 
notebook is somewhat effaced, and, to say the truth, I do not 
think it good enough to send you. I should not like to spoil 
the picture of this place for you through a bad drawing. So 
you must rather imagine it for yourself as my description 
brings it before your eyes. 

“Concerning the works themselves I have little to say. 
The most remarkable thing, after all, is that the three blast 
furnaces, three hammers, a grist mill, and a saw mill are set 
in motion by a stream that issues from the ground at a dis- 
tance of only two hundred or three hundred yards. 

“Not only the exceptional water power, but the quantity 
and the situation of the ore as well, have fitted this place 
for iron works.* Less than a mile of gradual ascent from the 
furnace brings one to an immense deposit of micaceous and 
red iron ore, forming the broad top of the hill. Extensive 
deposits of this ore are said to also exist at other points in 
the vicinity. (The workmen here speak of it constantly as 
ore, while lead ore is always called mineral by them.) The 
iron ore, which occasionally holds quartz, lies between the 
limestone, and the overlying sandy strata that are found here 
everywhere on the higher hill tops and ridges. 

“The ore is quarried with ease and is brought with little 
trouble down the hill to the furnace. One wonders that 
there is no tramway installed, so that it could be brought down 
by gravity. 





*The iron mountains south of Potosi, that were mentioned in a previous 
letter, are incomparably richer in iron ore, and almost as much favored as to 
water power. They consist almost wholly of iron mica. As yet they have 
not been worked. 
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“The only particular in which nature seems to be at 
fault is that she did not also lay down beds of coal in this 
place. For the ore, as also for the pig-iron, charcoal is used 
which is supplied in any desired quantity by the extensive 
forests. The lack of coal was given me as a reason why the 
pig-iron was wrought under the hammer rather than by rolling 
mills. In this way the work progresses very slowly, but the 
iron is better. Still there is complaint that the softness of 
this iron makes it scarcely suitable for horseshoes in this 
stony country. At the time of the spring floods the iron is 
shipped by way of the Meramec, or the Gasconade, twenty 
miles distant, to either the Mississippi or the Missouri, and 
then via these streams to St. Louis. Much of it also goes to 
the iron works on the Ohio. 

“It seems hard to believe that only ten years ago all 
about here was barren wilderness. It is that far back that 
hunters found the rich ore deposits. A Mr. Massey of St. 
Louis heard of it, explored the region and realized the unusually 
favorable conditions for an iron plant. In conjunction with 
others he bought the land. Nine years ago the first trees 
were fe'led where the buildings now stand. 

“Here, at the iron works, I came again to the road which 
leads directly from St. Louis to northwestern Arkansas and 
Fort Gibson. It is called a military road. Several other 
roads meet here. The most important of these are the road 
from New Madrid on the Mississippi, and the one from Jeffer- 
son City on the Missouri. St. Louis is 150 to 120 miles dis- 
tant. I took the only road leading to the west. From here 
on, I am told, no road branches off from it. 

“My attention was called to a matter which has been 
mentioned to me several times on the journey. I was told that 
last year some Germans passed through here on their way to 
Arkansas, where they intend to settle and introduce the grape 
vine there. This planting of grapes has made a great impres- 
sion on the people. While living in Illinois I saw people, who, 
though living thirty or forty miles from our settlement, knew 
that attempts had been made there to introduce the vines 
from the Rhine. Nothing interested them so much, when 
they came to our settlement, as this planting of vines. Their 
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first question was, ‘‘Where is your vineyard?”” The Americans 
seem to consider it a matter of national concern to appropriate 
for their country all the advantages of other lands. With the 
culture of silk they have had fine success of late years. Now 
they would like to see wine produced here also. With good 
reason they believe that the Germans are the most experienced 
and most persevering cultivators of the vine, and expect of 
them the introduction of this branch of industry into this 
country. 

“Soon after leaving the iron works I came to the left, 
chief branch of the Meramec, which I mention only on ac- 
count of its queer name: the Dry Fork. Gradually the road 
ascended. There is no longer any trace of pine and fir which 
once are said to have grown around the iron works. Nothing 
but scraggy oaks are found on the grassy, thinly wooded 
heights, between which flat valleys are spread out. I am 
writing here on one of the highest points of this region. To 
judge by the forest, I might think myself among mountains. 
The trees are little more than shrubs, collected here and there 
in clumps. Toward the north and the south I have an es- 
pecially far outlook over this poor country, where not a trace 
of cultivation is to be found. Toward the west my road 
descends toward the waters of the Gasconade, which flows 
into thé Missouri, while the watershed of the Meramec which 
I am leaving, belongs to the Mississippi. 

‘The weather is more favorable than I have had it hither- 
to. As far as memory serves me, today is the first day of my 
journey on which I did not get a wetting. Till now it has been 
exceptionally hot, and heavy thunderstorms have overtaken 
me every day. Through this, as also through the unaccus- 
tomed, continuous exertion, and through the heavy baggage 
my horse is quite worn out. Whenever he is left to himself 
he tries to turn home again. Today he has had more rest, 
and the weather is cooler, so he is in better spirits. At first I 
tried to stay under roof during the downpours, for my mantle 
was no protection against such floods. But on the one hand 
this delayed me too much, and then on the other hand (indeed 
this was the chief reason), I soon found no more houses. So 
I rode on and let it rain. The best of it was, that my clothing 
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always dried before long. Today it is rather cool and windy, 
a matter that causes me much trouble in drying the blotters 
for my plaats, which I am atending to while I write these. 
pages.”’ 

It is much to be regretted that the remainder of this 
interesting diary is not extant. When the journal ‘Das 
Westland” was discontinued, the notes which Doctor Engel- 
mann must have had were evidently lost. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE GREAT SEAL OF THE STATE OF 
MISSOURI 


PART II 
BY PERRY S. RADER 
(Continued from the January Review) 


The origin of the inscription on the band and of the motto 
on the scroll of the Great Seal has been given. It has been 
shown that the inscription, ‘United we stand, divided we 
fall,’ was of Revolutionary origin, and had entered into 
current use long before the law directed that those words be 
inscribed upon the band. It has also been shown that the 
motto, Salus populi suprema lex esto, was borrowed from the 
De Legibus of Cicero. It would also be of interest to know 
who was the author of the unchangeable law which prescribed 
the emblems, devices, inscription and motto. Who wrote the 
law? Who selected its heraldic words? Who chose its 
emblems? 

A correct answer would be of interest to students of 
Missouri history. The emblems and devices became fixed by a 
law enacted more than a hundred years ago, and the constitu- 
tion then said, and every subsequent constitution has said, that 
they “‘shall not be subject to change.”” They may remain 
unchanged for another hundred years; they may remain fixed 
as long as Missouri remains a state. Seals of state are rarely 
changed. The devices and inscriptions for the seal of the 
United States were prescribed by a law enacted by the Con- 
tinental Congress in 1782, before the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted or framed, and one of the first acts of the 
new Congress was to enact a law, on September 29, 1789, 
declaring that ‘‘the seal heretofore used by the United States 
in Congress assembled, shall be, and hereby is declared to be, 
the seal of the United States;’’ and that law, and consequently 
the seal, has never been changed. The devices, the emblems 
and the inscriptions on the Missouri seal are more elaborate 
than those upon the seal of any other state, and certainly the 
inscription and motto on no other seal are more expressive of 
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the finest American sentiment. The question of the author- 
ship of the law is, therefore, more interesting now than it was 
a century ago, and it will grow more interesting as the years 
come and go. 

It cannot well be contended that any member of the 
select committee of three—Chancey Smith, James Alcorn and 
Elias Elston—was the author of the law finally enacted. Good 
and true men though they were, no one of them possessed 
sufficient knowledge of the language of heraldry to frame it. 
Besides, if any one of them had been the author, it would be 
natural to suppose that there would be preserved among his 
descendants a tradition or legend of such fact. There is no 
such tradition. Much correspondence has failed to discover 
that any claim that any one of the three was the author has 
ever been made by his descendants orkinsmen. No newspaper 
or county history or biographical sketch states that any one of 
them was the author. After the bill, as “‘reported by Mr. 
Smith for the select committee,’’ was, on his motion, referred 
to the Committee of the Whole, the Journal of the House never 
again mentions the name of any one of the three in connection 
with the bill. It can therefore be safely asserted that no one 
of them was the author of the law. 

There were two members of the House—possibly three— 
who could have framed it. They were Duff Green of Howard 
County and Marie Philipp Leduc of St. Louis, but the Journal 
of the House does not indicate that either took anything more 
than a profunctory or casual interest in the enactment of the 
law. To be sure, the Journal shows that, when the bill as 
finally drawn had passed the House, Mr. Leduc reported it to 
the Senate. In other words, he acted as the House’s messen- 
ger, and took the bill to the Senate. But no significance 
attaches to that act. Mr. Leduc was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills of the House, and the Journal shows 
that he often took to the Senate bills which had passed the 
House and been enrolled. Suchan act would be unusual and 
perhaps significant in our day; but if that act is proof that 
Mr. Leduc was the author of the bill, then it could be con- 
cluded with equal propriety that he was the author of about 
one-fifth of the bills that passed the House at that session, for 
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the Journal shows that he reperted to the Senate about that 
fraction of all of them. It also shows that other members of 
the committee reported House bills to the Senate, and that 
the Committee on Enrolled Bills of the Senate reported bills 
passed by the Senate to the House; and this was of frequent 
occurrence towards the close of the session. Mr. Leduc was a 
Frenchman, was a man of cultivation, had had military ex- 
perience, and was a prominent Representative; he was capable 
of framing the bill, and its language and emblems were in 
keeping with what we know of his mental bent, but in no early 
history or other document was his name used in connection 
with the bill—at least search by numerous persons through the 
newspapers of the time, and journals and other documents, 
fails to discover any fact upon which a positive statement could 
be based. 

Duff Green was well educated, both generally and in the 
law. He was then about thirty years ofage. He was wealthy, 
took little interest in the practice of the law, studied questions 
of state and became very active in national politics. Between 
1819 and 1850 there grew up near the mouth of Chariton 
River a prosperous town called Chariton, which was later 
almost entirely destroyed by the encroachments of the Mis- 
souri river;what remained of it came to be known for a few 
years as Old Chariton, and then was almost entirely aban- 
doned. Within a year or two after this law was enacted, Mr. 
Green built the first brick house in this town, so large and pre- 
tentious that his neighbors called it “Duff Green’s Folly.” 
He soon left Missouri, and went to Washington, and there es- 
tablished The United States Telegram, which became the organ 
of the oppositicn to the administration of John Quincy Adams. 
For thirty years he conducted either the Telegram or other 
newspapers in Washington, and was “credited with immense 
party power.’ He became the center of what Senator Benton 
called ‘‘the cabal of intriguers for the annexation of Texas.”’ 
He died in Dalton, Georgia, in 1875, and many of his papers, 
some of them of historical value, have been preserved, but no 
one has been able to find among them anything to indicate who 
framed the law prescribing ‘‘the device for the armorial achieve- 
ment for the State of Missouri,” 
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In newspapers and pamphlets published fifty or sixty 
years ago are to be found statements that Carty Wells was 
the author. But the statements cannot be true. He was 
born in 1805, and was less than eighteen years of age when the 
law was enacted. Besides, he resided in Kentucky until 
twenty-two years old, and did not come to Missouri until 1827. 

Mr. Louis Houck, in volume 3 of his “History of Mis- 
souri,’’ page 270, writing of the language of the law and the 
prescribed emblems and devices of the seal, says that “‘if 
allowed to conjecture I would attribute the ideas they convey 
to Judge Beverly Tucker, who we know was at that time one 
of the most learned and accomplished residents of Missouri.” 
That is possibly as good a guess as any. Perhaps it is more than 
a guess, for Mr. Houck was an accurate historian. He did 
not speculate, but was careful to collect the facts which he 
made the basis of a statement. N. Beverly Tucker was born 
in Virginia in 1784, was a half-brother of ‘John Randolph of 
Roanoke,”’ was a classical scholar who came to St. Louis in 
1815, became circuit judge in 1818, resigned in 1826, and two 
or three years later took up his residence in Saline county. In 
1830 he married Lucy Ann Smith, a daughter of General 
Thomas A. Smith, who was Receiver of the United States Land 
Office at Franklin, and who also about that time established 
his residence on a large farm in Saline county, where he died 
and was buried. It lay south and west and close by the present 
town of Napton. In 1833 or 1834 Judge Tucker returned to 
Virginia, to become the dean of the law department of William 
and Mary College, a position previously held by his distin- 
guished father, J. St. George Tucker, who was the second 
husband of the mother of the brilliant, but eccentric and almost 
inexplicable, John Randolph. Beverly Tucker, after his 
return to Virginia, became the author of several books, a 
dozen or more. Some of them were novels, others purely legal 
texts, and two or three expositions of the Constitution of the 
United States. But his most remarkable book was entitled, 
“The Partisan Leader, a Tale of the Future by Edward William 
Sidney,”’ printed secretly in 1837, but bearing the date of 1856, 
and “‘so accurate in its delineations of the events between 1861 
and 1865 as to seem to be both prophecy and history.” In 
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1861 it was reprinted in New York under the title, “A Key 
to the Disunion Conspiracy.’’ His Missouri circuit embraced 
the counties of St. Louis and St. Charles, and for a time after 
1815 he resided at Florissant, in the northern portion of St. 
Louis county, not far from St. Charles, and he held court at 
St. Charles.in 1821 and 1822, the years in which the Legislature 
which enacted the law was in session there. His classical 
learning, his unusual talents, his official position and his 
friendly association with the members of the General Assem- 
bly, and the further fact that the chairman of the ‘‘select com- 
mittee’’ of three that reported the bill to the House, Chancey 
Smith, was the Representative of St. Charles county, afford 
reasonable probability for the ‘conjecture’ that he was the 
author of the law. Judge George B. Reynolds, in a lengthy 
article explaining the emblems and devices of the seals re- 
produced in the court-room of the St. Louis Court of Appeals, 
approves the conjecture of Mr. Houck that Beverly Tucker was 
the author. Mr. Walter B. Stevens, who has written at 
length upon the history and meaning of the devices and in- 
scriptions on the seal, accepts the conjecture of Mr. Houck and 
Judge Reynolds as at least plausible, and perhaps probable. 

The “conjecture” of Mr. Houck is, in part, based on his 
statement that Judge Tucker was ‘‘a pronounced advocate of 
the rights of the states, an idea that seems to pervade the 
entire Armorial bearings of Missouri.’”’ That statement 
weakens his ‘“‘conjecture.’’ In the first place, the great ques- 
tion of ‘‘the rights of the states’’ had not then become so 
acute as it did in later years. Up to the time of the adoption 
of the Missouri Compromise it had been largely a question 
of the proper interpretation of the Constitution. The “rights 
of the states’ did not become a real national issue for some 
years after 1821. In the next place, the emblems, devices and 
inscriptions are not expressions of ‘‘the rights of the states.”’ 
If the interpretations of the emblems and inscription upon the 
seal above set forth are even approximately correct, Mr. Houck 
was mistaken in saying that ‘‘the rights of the states’’ is “‘an 
idea that seems to pervade the entire Armorial bearings of 
Missouri’’—if he means thereby State’s Rights as those words 
came in later years to be understood. A thoughtful analysis 
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of the emblems and inscriptions affords no basis for such an 
idea. On the contrary, they blazoned forth almost exactly 
opposite sentiments and determinations. ‘‘United we stand, 
divided we fall’ is almost exactly opposite in meaning to what 
was meant by State’s Rights. The arms of the United States 
on one-half of the shield, and the peaceful bear in a brown 
field with a blue sky and a new moon above, on the other half, 
do not imply the independent sovereignty of a state. The 
large star ascending out of the clouds to join a constellation of 
twenty-three other existing states cannot be reasonably 
twisted into a declaration of ‘‘the rights of the states.’”’ Mr. 
Houck prints in his excellent History the “Explanation” of 
the emblems and devices “which was published at the time.’’ 
That ‘‘Explanation”’ was published in the Missouri Gazette and 
Public Advertiser of January 16, 1822, five days after the 
Governor had approved the law. A bound volume containing 
the paper in which it was published is in the Library of Con- 
gress, the library of the Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, 
and the library of the State Historical Society of Missouri, 
Columbia. No one knows who wrote that “Explanation.” 
It is a lengthy explanation; almost every device and emblem 
mentioned in the law is interpreted, and there is not an ex- 
pression in it that hints at “the rights of the states.’’ If 
Judge Beverly Tucker was at that time ‘‘a pronounced advo- 
cate of the rights of the states” it is almost inconceivable that 
he framed a law ‘“‘not subject to change” which his clear mind 
would have quickly perceived was a positive pronouncement 
against the paramount authority of a state. The ‘‘conjec- 
ture”’ that he was the author of the law is based on the assump- 
tion that he then was a pronounced advocate of what in later 
times came to be understood as State’s Rights, and upon a 
wrong interpretation of the emblems and inscriptions as ex- 
pressive of those rights. It is based on two wrong assumptions. 

These observations are not criticisms of Mr. Houck’s valu- 
able History. His books will be cherished and praised long 
efter other historians of this generation are forgotten. He has 
lightened the labors and sharpened the tools of every other 
Missouri historical writer. He is the historian’s historian. 
His work is monumental, and will endure. He does not state 
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that Judge Tucker was the author of the law; he asks only 
“to be allowed to conjecture,’ and he is fair enough to state 
upon what he bases his conjecture. Enough has been said to in- 
dicate that the stated grounds for the conjecture weaken the 
conjecture itself. Judge Tucker may have been the author of 
the law, but no documentary evidence has been found which 
proves him to have been its author. In no book, newspaper, 
pamphlet, or biographical sketch has there been found a state- 
ment that he wrote the law. His name first began to be con- 
nected with its authorship about twenty-five years after he 
returned to Virginia, but all the statements of reputable 
writers cautiously took the form of ‘‘conjecture.” No positive 
affirmation is to be found. 

Within the last three or four months every suggested 
avenue of information has been studiously traveled, and the 
most that can be said is that it cannot now be stated with 
certainty who was the author of the law “prescribing the em- 
blems and devices of the Great Seal of the State of Missouri.” 

“Tf allowed to conjecture,” as the noble Louis Houck 
asked the privilege of doing, ‘I would attribute’”’ the author- 
ship of the law to no one man, but to a number of men colla- 
borating together. 

Pointing to that conclusion is the fact that no contem- 
poraneous publication mentions the author. The Journal of 
the House states that that part of the Governor’s message 
asking the General Assembly to provide a seal of state was, 
upon the motion of Duff Green, referred to a select committee, 
of which Chancey Smith of St. Charles county, was the Chair- 
man, the other two members being James Alcorn and Elias 
Elston of Howard county. Fifty-four days later, or on Decem- 
ber 31st, this select committee reported a bill, which, upon the 
motion of its chairman, Mr. Smith, was ‘‘committed to the 
Committee of the Whole House.’’ During the eight days it 
was there pending ‘‘sundry amendments” were added, but no 
intimation of what the amendments were is given. The com- 
mittee rose on January 8th, the bill as amended was reported 
to the House, the sundry amendments were agreed to, and the 
bill set for special consideration on the following day, and on 
the next day it was read a third time and passed. Apparently 
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it was not debated; it was accepted as it came from the hands 
of the Committee of the Whole House, and apparently passed 
unanimously. The Journal shows no roll call; it does not 
state the number voting for it, or the number voting against 
it; it simply says it “was read a third time and passed.”’ On 
the same day it was taken to the Senate, taken up immediately 
for consideration, Mr. Emmons moved to strike out that part 
“relative tothe bears,’’ the motion was voted down, and the 
bill was passed at once, and two days later, or on January 11th, 
it was signed by the Governor. Five days later the Missouri 
Gazette and Public Advertiser stated the bill had become a law, 
and printed the “Explanation”’ interpreting its devices and 
inscriptions, but Mr. Smith’s name is not mentioned in con- 
nection with it, neither is that of any man, and there is nothing 
to be found in any newspaper or in the journals giving even a 
hint as to who fathered the bill, who was its author, or who 
wrote the “Explanation.’”’ The natural inference is that if any 
one person had been the author his name would have been 
mentioned; that it had been finally framed during the eight 
days it was pending in the Committee of the Whole House, 
and that no one man claimed credit for it. These facts alone 
suggest that a number of persons had collaborated in fram- 
ing it. That the bill as reported by the ‘‘select committee”’ 
was ‘‘committed to the Committee of the Whole House’ and 
that while pending there ‘‘sundry amendments” were added 
is not without significance. Those facts make it clear that no 
one man framed the bill. It was not the bill reported by the 
select committee that became a law; it was not a substitute 
framed by the Committee of the Whole; it was the bill of the 
select committee with ‘sundry amendments” added by the 
Committee of the Whole House that was enacted into law. 
Who proposed those amendments can only be coniectured, 
but that there were more than one of them is indicated by the 
word “‘sundry,” and the natural inference is that one man did 
not propose them all. Why was the bill committed to the 
Committee of the Whole House? There was nothing about the 
measure that required secrecy. As the law, once enacted, 
could never be ‘‘subject to change,’’ it was necessary that the 
devices and inscriptions be carefully selected. The subject- 
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matter was unusual; immature legislators could not intelli- 
gently deal with it. The natural inference is that it was 
committed to the Committee of the Whole House in order that 
different men, some of them members, others not members 
but interested in the measure and qualified to choose suitable 
devices and inscriptions and to properly draw the bill, might 
appear before the committee, and freely suggest amendments, 
and explain them and all its provisions. 

There is another fact which seems to have been entirely 
overlooked. William G. Pettus was Secretary of State. By 
the Constitution and the law the mechanical construction of the 
seal devolved upon him. The Constitution required him to 
“procure a seal of state.’’ It was no easy matter to make the 
metallic constructions conform to the prescriptions of the law. 
It contemplated that the metallic seal would be so made that 
red vertical lines, or in lieu thereof a red field, would be de- 
picted on the dexter side of the escutcheon, and in the field a 
grizzly bear, walking and gardant; that on the sinister side 
would be an eagle with a shield on its breast crossed by seven 
white and six red vertical stripes; that the escutcheon and the 
band surrounding it would be on a level, and the two con- 
nected by an engrailment; that above the band and joined to it 
would be a golden helmet, grated with six bars; and that over 
the helmet would be a silver star ascending out of a cloud in its 
natural color, into a constellation of twenty-three smaller stars 
surrounded by a cloud proper; and any skillful artificer would 
say that it would be no easy task to construct a metallic seal 
which would faithfully depict all these things. The law con- 
templated that the seal would be so constructed that impres- 
sions made by it would indicate at least four colors—red, blue, 
silver, and golden. It is wholly unreasonable to suppose that 
the Secretary of State was not asked before the law was en- 
acted whether these many prescriptions could be executed in 
the actual construction of a metallic seal. It is likewise un- 
reasonable to suppose that he did not have a part in framing 
the law. Mr. Pettus had been secretary of the convention 
that framed the Constitution. He was well qualified, by edu- 
cation and experience, to draw the law. There was no man 
about the Legislature, not even Judge Tucker, better qualified 
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to choose the devices, select the heraldic words, and frame 
the bill. The responsibility of constructing the seal would 
fall to him; if it were a crude and ill-shaped thing, criticism 
for all time would be his reward. To say that he had no part 
in framing the law would be to say that the Legislature heed- 
lessly prescribed the most difficult devices without knowing 
whether or not they could be artistically executed. 

It would likewise be unreasonable to say that Governor 
MeNair had no hand in framing the law. He was born amid 
the throes of the Revolution, was an energetic Governor, pos- 
sessed a good mind, and was on friendly terms with the Legis- 
lature. The seal would be used to authenticate the signature 
of the Governor upon official documents, not only of himself, 
but of all his successors. As the first Governor, he would 
naturally wish that the seal to be used by his successors should 
itself declare the character, the aspirations and the future 
policies of the State. Is it not reasonable to suppose that he 
and others collaborated in drafting the bill? 

It would also be reasonable to suppose that William H. 
Ashley helped to frame the law. He was the Lieutenant- 
Governor and presided over the Senate. In 1824 he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for Governor, and later was three 
times elected a member of Congress—between 1830 and 1833, 
the only Representative Missouri had. Just at this time he 
was embarking on the fur trade, which in a few years brought 
him great riches. He extended that trade not only into the 
regions drained by the upper tributaries of the Missouri river, 
but into the Rocky mountains and beyond. The ‘Ashley 
beaver” became a distinctive article of merchandise in America 
and Europe. Bears are not armorial bearings on the seal of 
any other state, and it is not mere imagination to suppose they 
were made ‘‘the principal charge of our shield’’ at his sugges- 
tion. 

And Henry S. Geyer should be considered. He was 
Speaker of the House. He was a great lawyer—the State has 
had few abler. A few years previously he compiled and pub- 
lished the Territorial Laws of Missouri, and in 1825 he did the 
greater part of the work in revising the statutes, and it was 
doubtless due to his knowledge and attentive care that the 
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words “‘or, a cloud proper’ were correctly printed in the Re- 
vised Statutes of 1825. The Journal does not anywhere men- 
tion his name in connection with the bill. The probability 
that he had something to do with framing the ‘‘sundry amend- 
ments’’—possibly the bill reported by the select committee— 
arises from the facts just stated, and from his connection with 
similar bills at the previous session. At the previous session— 
the First Session of the First General Assembly, which was 
held in St. Louis, and began on September 18 and ended 
December 12, 1820—Mathias McGirk of St. Louis county 
brought forward in the Senate a bill “‘providing for a seal of 
state.” It was amended in the Senate, then passed almost 
unamiously, and sent to the House for its concurrence. In 
the House Mr. Geyer, who was a prominent and very active 
member at that session, proposed and secured the adoption of 
an amendment to McGirk’s bill, which prescribed as an em- 
blem “‘a cock close armed, resting on a sheaf of wheat.” This 
amendment the Senate indignantly rejected, and because the 
House refused to recede from the amendment the bill failed. 
Then Mr. Geyer brought forward a bill of his own, which 
passed the House in two days, was sent to the Senate and there 
“unanimously” rejected on the next day upon its first reading. 
These facts show that Mr. Geyer for more than a year had been 
interested in a law prescribing the emblems and devices for a 
seal of state, and while his absurd emblem of ‘‘a cock close 
armed, resting on a sheaf of wheat” did not find its way into 
the law, it is reasonable to conclude from them, and from the 
fact that he was the Speaker, that he took a lively interest 
in the bill reported by the select committee and in the sundry 
amendments. 


There is another claim to the authorship which cannot be 
ignored. It is that the author of the law was George Frederick 
Burckhartt. The claim is not based on documentary evi- 
dence, but primarily upon a tradition which has persisted in 
the counties of Howard, Chariton and Randolph for many 
years. Mr. Burckhartt was born in Maryland, was for twenty 
years or so a citizen of Kentucky, was a soldier in the War of 
1812, and came to Missouri about 1815. In 1820 when the 
members of the First General Assembly were elected, he wasa 
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prominent citizen of Howard county, and at that election 
James Alcorn and Elias Elston were elected Representatives 
of that county. They constituted two of the “select com- 
mittee’ of three to which, on November 7, was referred so 
much of the message of Governor McNair as related to ‘‘the 
seal of state.” On December 31 the chairman, Chancey 
Smith, reported for this ‘‘select committee”’ a bill “prescribing 
the emblems and devices of the Great Seal of the State of 
Missouri.” Who framed that bill? No historical writer 
asserts that it was framed by the ‘‘select committee,’’ or any 
member of it. The tradition is that George Frederick Burck- 
hartt framed it. He was a classical scholar, interested in 
heraldry and acquainted with heraldric language. That much 
is not tradition, but well established. He and two members 
of the ‘‘select committee’’ were citizens of Howard county. 
James Alcorn was a man of parts, but it is not easy to con- 
jecture why those two men were placed on that “‘select’’ com- 
mittee unless someone had already framed or was about to 
frame a bill ready at hand for their use. The Journal contains 
the astonishing recital that this committee reported ‘‘a bill 
prescribing the emblems and devices of the Great Seal of the 
State of Missouri,’”’ and that on the motion of the chairman, 
Chancey Smith, “the said bill’’ was committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. The Journal gives no intimation 
of what those emblems and devices were. The bill was not 
printed. It was not enacted into law. It was not Smith’s 
bill, else he would not have moved that it be committed to the 
Committee of the Whole. As reported by the select committee 
it evidently was not satisfactory to Mr. Smith, or to the 
House, for if it had been it would not likely have been com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole. Yet it was the frame- 
work of the law finally enacted, for the Journal says that the 
Committee of the Whole took the bill into consideration, and 
“after some time spent therein,” the committee rose and re- 
ported ‘‘said bill with sundry amendments, which were agreed 
to.”’. The bill as reported by the select committee prescribed 
some ‘‘emblems and devices,”’ and the Committee of the Whole 
added “sundry amendments.” The bill as finally enacted was 
not a substitute; it was the original bill ‘‘with sundry amend- 
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ments.”’ It is a reasonable conjecture therefore that Mr. 
Burckhartt framed the original bill and placed it in the hands 
of one or the other of the two Representatives from his own 
county, and that these two, being a majority of the “select 
committee” of three, directed the chairman to report it to the 
House, and that Mr. Smith, being dissatisfied with it and being 
unable to draw a better one himself, moved to commit it to the 
Committee of the Whole, which after considering it for eight 
days reported it back to the House with sundry amendments. 

George Frederick Burckhartt was the father of Judge 
George H. Burckhartt, who for twenty-eight years was the 
judge of the circuit composed of the counties of Howard, 
Randolph, Boone and Callaway. Judge Burckhartt often 
asserted, publicly and privately, that his father was ‘‘the 
designer of the seal,’’ and in his old age took particular care to 
lodge that statement in the minds of his younger relatives 
and to urge them to claim the honor for his father. About 
the time of his death, which occurred about 1891, articles 
appeared in newspapers published in Fayette, Moberly, 
Keytesville, Boonville and other towns, in which it was stated 
that George Frederick Burckhartt was ‘‘the designer of the 
seal;’’ and there are many letters extant, some of them written 
fifty years ago, in which occurs the same statement. He was 
for some years a citizen of Randolph county, and old citizens 
of that county long after his death, which occurred in 1864, 
stoutly asserted that he was ‘‘the designer of the seal,’’ and 
such is still the current belief there among the old families. 
He was not a worker in iron or brass or silver, but those who 
claim that he was ‘‘the designer of the seal’’ do not mean that 
he constructed the metallic seal; they mean that he was the 
author of the law prescribing the emblems and devices. 

There are no concurrent documents on which to base the 
claim. There are now in existence scarcely a half dozen bound 
volumes of newspapers printed in Missouri in 1821 and 1822, 
and they do not tell who was the author of the law. Tradi- 
tion may be true, but it is often untrue, and always an unstable 
basis for a historical statement. But a tradition which has 
persisted for a hundred years in three or four counties, and 
has been handed down from generation to generation by men 
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and women of the highest character, cannot be wholly ignored. 
Besides, this tradition is strengthened by some attendant 
facts. First, the three men who constituted the ‘‘select com- 
mittee” were not capable of framing a law providing for 
appropriate emblems, devices and inscriptions. Second, the 
committee, after having the matter in hand for fifty-four days, 
did report a bill “prescribing the emblems and devices for the 
Great Seal of the State of Missouri.”” Third, they must there- 
fore have adopted and appropriated a bill prepared for their 
use by some other man. Fourth, who was more likely to be 
consulted and called upon by them to frame such a law than 
Mr. Burckhartt, who was interested in heraldry, who was 
capable of framing the bill, and who was an outstanding citizen 
of the same county in which resided two of the three members 
—the two who evidently approved the bill and forced the chair- 
man who was dissatisfied with it to report it? Fifth, the bill 
as reported by the select committee became the framework 
of the law finally enacted. Taking these facts and the persist- 
ent tradition together, it seems probable that Mr. Burckhartt 
had something to do with framing the law. 

It is altogether reasonable to suppose that all the men 
mentioned above collaborated in framing the law, and “‘if 
allowed to conjecture,” as Mr. Houck did, ‘‘I would attribute” 
the framework of the law—the bill reported by the select 
committee—to George F. Burckhartt; the bears, the azure 
sky and silver crescent to William H. Ashley; the Latin motto 
and such words as or, argent, dexter, sinister and proper to 
Judge Tucker; the inscription, ‘‘United we stand, divided we 
fall,”” which originated in Pennsylvania, to Governor McNair, 
who was a Pennsylvanian by birth and breeding; the arms of 
the United States, to Henry S. Geyer; the helmet, the ascend- 
ing star, the constellation of smaller stars and the clouds to 
M. P. Leduc; and my further conjecture would be that William 
G. Pettus and Henry S. Geyer, with the aid of these other 
gentlemen, during the eight days the bill was in the hands of 
the Committee of the Whole House, whipped it into its final 
form. In other words, no one man is the author of the law, 
but it is the product of the joint labors of six or seven different 
men, who comprehended the importance of “an armorial 
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achievement” that would never be changed, and whose edu- 
cation and training enabled them to work out a harmonious 
combination of emblems and inscriptions which would express 
for all time the aspirations and governmental ideals of the 
people of a great commonwealth. I admit that this theory is 
conjecture. I have no documentary evidence to substantiate 
it. It may be that sometime such evidence will be discovered, 
but until discovered, it seems to me a more reasonable con- 
jecture than any other that has been presented. But that 
one man was not the sole author of the law is not conjecture. 
The fact that the bill reported by the select committee was 
committed to the Committee of the Whole House, and there 
“sundry amendments” were added, establishes conclusively 
that it was not the sole work of one man. 

The Great Seal has not always been “kept” in the office 
of the Secretary of State. The Constitution of 1820 declared 
that ‘‘the Great Seal of the State of Missouri shall be kept by 
the Secretary of State,” and every later constitution declared 
that he “shall be the custodian of the seal of state.””’ But 
there was a time when the Great Seal was a wanderer. 

In his official report of the battle of Lexington, dated 
September 21, 1861, General Sterling Price says that among 
“the visible fruits of this almost bloodless victory” were “about 
3500 prisoners, 5 pieces of artillery, over 3000 stands of in- 
fantry arms, 750 horses, more than $100,000 worth of com- 
missary stores,” and then adds: “In addition to all this, I 
obtained the restoration of the great seal of the State and the 
public records, which had been stolen from their proper cus- 
todian.”"* He does not say who had stolen the seal, nor to 
whom he restored it. It is naturally to be inferred that he 
caused it to be placed in the hands of Governor Jackson, who 
with the other state officers had been removed from office by 
the Gamble Convention and had become an itinerant sort of 
Governor, going hither and thither in an effort to recover his 
office and to escape capture at the hands of the Union armies. 
He later went to Arkansas and died at Little Rock in Decem- 
ber, 1862. Thomas C. Reynolds, who had been elected 
Lieutenant-Governor in 1860, and had also been removed 


1War of the Rebellion, Official Records, series 1, vol. 3, p. 188. 
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from office by the Gamble Convention, claimed that he had 
succeeded by Jackson’s death to the office of Governor, and 
assumed to act for the ousted state government until the 
election of Thomas C. Fletcher to the office of Governor in 
1864, and in 1869 he returned the Great Seal to Governor 
Joseph W. McClurg, who had been elected in 1868. In the 
office of the Secretary of State are now a letter, dated St. Louis, 
Missouri, May 26, 1869, from Thomas C. Reynolds to Gov- 
ernor McClurg, in which he states he is returning ‘‘the Seal of 
State,”’ and a copy of Governor McClurg’s letter in reply 
acknowledging the receipt of the seal, and also a note from 
Governor McClurg to Francis Rodman, Secretary of State, 
stating that he is transmitting the seal to him. This was the 
original seal—the “original dies’’—and they and this letter 
and the copy and the note of transmission are all carefully 
preserved in a separate box. This was the only time that the 
Great Seal was out of the office of the Secretary of State—a 
period of nearly eight years, from June, 1861, to May 26, 
1869. 

The original seal is much worn, but all subsequent official 
productions of it are as faithful facsimiles of it, with all its 
imperfections, as could well be made, unless it be the cluster 
of thirteen stars over the head of the eagle. The State officers 
have interpreted the law of January 11, 1822, “prescribing 
the emblems and devices of the Great Seal of the State of 
Missouri,” and the provision of the Constitution of 1820 and of 
all later constitutions declaring that the emblems and devices, 
once adopted, ‘‘shall never be subject to change,”’ to mean that 
however imperfectly or inaptly the law was construed by the 
men who devised the first seal, the devices as then emblazoned 
on the seal cannot be changed, but must be continued, and 
can never be changed in any reproduction of the seal until the 
constitutional provision is itself changed. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Reading the articles in this number of the Review, one feels 
grateful to the authors. To contribute to the public the 
leisure and labor of months is praiseworthy. If the product 
is both edifying and interesting, the work is even more 
laudable. 

“George Hussmann,”’ by Prof. H. D. Hooker, is such a 
product. Few outside the field of horticulture know any- 
thing about this man. Yet, his work gave him national 
standing. Professor Hooker has succeeded in presenting a 
most interesting and clear-cut impression of this man’s life 
and service. 

Mr. Frank H. Sosey in his “Palmyra and Its Historical 
Environment” has also given a fine half-hour of fascinating 
history. Slavery, abolitionism, pioneer town booms, familiar 
songs composed in times of stress, human optimism and altru- 
ism—-the same today as a century ago—education and ideals 
of former days, all are given life and breathe again. 

The scholarly article by Dr. W. B. Hesseltine on ‘‘Military 
Prisons of St. Louis, 1861-1865” is a real contribution on an 
important subject. Because of bitter memories as well as 
partisan loyalty, this subject is seldom discussed without bias. 
Dr. Hesseltine has limited his presentation to the records still 
available. 

For nearly seventy years the Civil War has occupied 
first rank in the field of Missouri history. It has attracted 
more attention, influenced more writers, and produced more 
works than any other subject. Some of its phases and prob- 
lems will probably remain matters of controversy, but every 
contribution will limit the field. ‘Missouri Politics During 
the Civil War,” by Dr. S. B. Laughlin should do much toward 
clarifying this subject. 


If I were asked to name the one thing most needed for 
promoting a higher cultural and a more enjoyable life in 
country district and small town, I would not hesitate to 
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select the Public Library. For the amount invested, aside 
from a building which at first may be dispensed with or 
deferred through rented or donated quarters, nothing com- 
pares with the Public Library in solid returns to the individual 
and the community. Yet the Public Library is not a familiar 
institution in Missouri outside of the larger towns and cities. 


We have succumbed to the auto and radio, been con- 
quered by the sports of the diamond and gridiron, and be- 
come devotees of bridge and movies. We have organized 
social clubs, supported churches, and erected schools. But, 
to 52% of our people the Public Library is an alien, unknown 
institution. Considering the meagre number of books in the 
average home, it is almost beyond understanding how such 
an inexhaustible source of pleasure and culture could have 
remained untapped so long. 


Missouri ranks 26th in library service. All library facili- 
ties, with only minor exceptions, are in the larger towns and 
cities. Only 44,280 of the 1,823,163 persons living in our 
smaller towns and rural districts have access to a Public 
Library located in their own community! 


The Public Library should rank with the school as an 
educational factor. Its treasures of the world’s wisdom, of 
the world’s great men and women, of the world’s best litera- 
ture of all lands, may be shared and enjoyed by every man 
and woman, boy and girl who have an eighth grade or a district 
school education. Yet, where the Public Library does not 
exist, these same treasures are seldom available even to high 
school or college graduate. And to think that the cost of a 
medium priced auto will lay the foundation for securing such 
a heritage! 

The Public Library should rank with the baseball and 
football fields, the tennis courts, and the bridge table as a 
recreational and amusement factor. Its books provide ad- 
ventures in city and country, conduct explorations to all 
lands, present imperial contests and campaigns, and paint 
love and romance in vivid colors. Complexes are here satis- 
fied, proxies are here voted, and life made more bearable, 
more enjoyable, and—broader and more wholesome. 
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The Public Library is a civilization builder, a promoter of 
independent evaluation, a liberalizer. Next only to my ele- 
mentary schooling, do I place my father’s and grandfather’s 
library foremost as an educational factor in my life. To read 
Macaulay, Dickens, Scott, Irving, and Cooper, to laugh and 
weep with Mark Twain and Eugene Field, to roam in the 
fairyland of Don Quixote, Gulliver’s Travels, the Arabian 
Nights, and Greek and Roman mythology, to kill bears and 
conquer Indians with Boone, Kenton, Carson, and Buffalo 
Bill, to love with Hiawatha and John Alden and weep with 
the bearer of the Scarlet Letter, to fight with Washington 
and LaFayette, to split rails with Honest Abe, to be a partner 
of the Count of Monte Cristo, a companion of the Three 
Musketeers, a worshiper of Socrates and Marcus Aurelius and 
a not disinterested acquaintance of Cleopatra, Xenobia and 
Aspasia, to sweep the seas with Drake, lay down one’s cloak 
with Raleigh, and struggle with Napoleon at Waterloo, and 
conquer with Jackson at New Orleans—these were educa- 
tional, recreational, and almost sublime mental states. And 
52% of our people, excepting the relatively few who possess 
large private collections of books, are deprived of these things! 
It’s the old story again, of seeking, searching, toiling for riches 
and pleasures that come from or lie in other lands and not 
seeing or exploiting the greater treasures at home. 


FILE OF CANTON PRESS DONATED 


One of the most noteworthy additions to this Society’s 
newspaper files in recent years was that of the Canton Press 
practically complete from 1862 to 1913, made by the board of 
directors and editors of the Canton Press-News on January 
3, 1929. Included in this donation were also the Northeast 
Reporter, 1852-55, and the Plebian, 1848-50. 

The Canton Press was first printed July 1, 1862, by Jesse 
W. Barrett, who had formerly been engaged in newspaper 
work in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, and had been principal 
of the Canton Methodist Seminary. Mr. Barrett was later 
one of the founders and was the first president of the Mis- 
souri Press Association and was grand master of the I. O. O. F. 
lodge of Missouri. The paper was owned and operated by 
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Mr. Barrett from that time until his death September 9, 
1886, at which time his sons C. W. and H. H. Barrett, who 
had been members of the firm since 1875, took charge. This 
partnership endured until the death of C. W. Barrett on 
June 6, 1928, after which H. H. Barrett became sole owner 
and editor. 

The Press was suspended by Mr. Barrett November 16, 
1928, sixty-six and one-half years after its founding. Several 
facts in connection with this paper are noteworthy: it was 
the third oldest newspaper in the state to be published con- 
tinuously by members of one family; it was not suspended 
at any time, even during the Civil War; and the existing 
files are remarkably complete and contain a wealth of in- 
formation concerning Canton and northeast Missouri. Mr. 
Barrett continues in newspaper work as editor of the Canton 
Press-News, in partnership with Messrs T. N. and E. Moore. 

This donation was secured on the suggestion of Hon. 
Jesse W. Barrett, son of H. H. Barrett, and former attorney- 
general of Missouri, who has been a member of this Society 
for some time. Prior to this donation the only files of the 
Canton Press in the Society’s collection were from 1913 to 
1928, inclusive. 


IN RE BARTON AND BENTON 


Mr. Henry P. Robbins, of the editorial staff of the 
Kansas City Journal-Post, in a letter of January 20 writes: 
‘Fearing editorial on Mr. Magers’ ‘An Early Missouri Feud’ 
in today’s Journal-Post might not otherwise reach you I 
am enclosing it. Mr. Magers, in my opinion, omits the clever- 
est things in the Barton speech. The Falstaff matter is 
clear, as consultation of Scene IV, Act V, of Henry IV re- 
veals. Barton was slain in anticipation. Barton’s references 
to Van Buren as the Prince of Wales, the Prince Royal of 
Sweden, the Dauphin, etc., also deserves quotation. . .” 
The editorial entitled ‘Barton Was ‘Percy’ ”’ follows: 

The current number of the Missouri Historical Review 
contains an article by Roy V. Magers, entitled “An Early 
Missouri Political Feud,’’ dealing with the two first senators 
from Missouri, Barton and Benton. 
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The article shows considerable study of the record of 
Barton, but the writer shows a woeful lack of familiarity 
with the conditions under which Barton delivered the speech 
on the Foote resolution that embittered his colleague and 
scant appreciation of the subtleties of the speech. This is 
remarkable, in view of his familiarity with the fact that 
Barton had brought about Benton’s election, with difficulty, 
after his own overwhelming victory. 

It was during the period of our history, known as the 
era of good feeling. Benton had several sets of enemies, 
some because he was a newcomer, some because of his killing 
the son of Lucas in a duel, and some because of his criticisms 
of the national administration. Barton, who had _ been 
president of the constitutional convention and had written 
most of the organic law, was immensely popular and was 
given the unusual honor of recomimending whom he wished 
for his colleague. 

Benton, who had left Tennessee because of the tavern 
pistol fight he and his brothers had with Jackson, became 
a great Jackson man, after his election. But Barton was not 
a Whig in the senate. He was an Adams man. The title 
Whig was not taken up until after Barton’s defeat. 

Barton knew that he would be defeated for reelection. 
He knew Jackson sentiment would do it. In his speech he 
ridiculed the little Jacksons, led by Benton. He likened 
Benton to Falstaff. 

Mr. Magers shows strange selection in his quotation from 
the speech. When he has Benton refer to what Percy had 
dene, Mr. Magers explains parenthetically, that Percy was 
Henry Clay! He is lame in his appreciation of Barton and 
of Shakespeare. Barton had the Falstaff figure in mind. 
He saw himself killed by Jackson, with Benton stabbing the 
corpse and claiming the slaughter as his own work—which 
he seems to have pretty successfully done, so far as mis- 
leading casual writers on early Missouri history is concerned. 
Barton was himself the Percy that had medicined Benton 
and ‘‘put on him his own collar an inscription at large, with 
a special index finger pointing to the words, ‘cousin to Percy’s 
wife.’”’ 


ee 
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IN RE WORTH COUNTY 


Rev. A. W. Tandy of Fulton, Missouri, under date of 
February 3, makes this interesting correction concerning a 
popular article on Worth county issued by this Society which 
appeared in the Missouri press: 

“IT want to tell you that I greatly appreciate the article 
on Worth county. As I am a native of Werth county I 
found much of interest in it. 

‘However, I found one of the directions wrong. You 
state that Adam Lott settled in the northwestern part of the 
county; it should have been northeastern, now called ‘Lotts 
Grove.’ There is also a creek called Lotts creek, a school 
house and a Baptist church. There is still (or was last year) 
a daughter of Lott living in the county who is very old. 

“T was also interested to read of some of the names 
mentioned. I knew two sons of Frakes, and I well remember 
Andrew McElvain.” 


REVEREND FRANCIS J. FINN, S. J-, A MISSOURI PRIEST 
INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN AS BOYS’ STORY WRITER 


BY REV. RAPHAEL N. HAMILTON, S. J. 


There is a traditional saying that a man is better ap- 
preciated in lands other than those of his birth. The sub- 
ject of the present brief biographical sketch, born in St. Louis, 
Mo., Oct. 4, 1859, received his greatest honors while living 
in Ohio, but it was not because his native state drove him 
away nor yet because he freely chose to leave her. Cincin- 
nati was able to claim Father Francis J. Finn, S. J. as one of 
her citizens for so many years, because a strict order of 
religious superiors whom, as a Jesuit, he had vowed to obey 
sent him to labor for souls in the eastern metropolis. Being 
whole-hearted in all that he did, he worked with all his soul 
at the occupation which fell to his lot. However, the house 
which he loved to call home still stands in St. Louis; the old 
mother whom he loved to call his dearest earthly possession 
died in St. Louis only three years ago shortly after her ninety- 
third birthday; and it was to St. Louis that Father Finn 
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always came when his short vacations permitted him to spend 
a few days at home with mother. 

How gladly Father Finn would have given himself to 
labor in the town of his birth will be appreciated by anyone 
who knew him well enough to understand the deep sense of 
indebtedness which he felt to the place which gave him his 
education and ideal of life. He completed his academic 
studies at St. Louis University in 1879 and it was during 
these school days that he decided to become a priest and 
work for souls, especially the souls of the young. 

At the University, the young St. Louisan was noted as 
a good story teller, but he first came to realize that his yarns 
had a power to captivate young listeners when given an 
unruly class of boys as a beginner at the teaching game. He 
found that he could restore discipline by the promise of a 
story at evening in exchange for good order during the day. 
He saw, at once, the possibilities of his gift and began to 
write as a means of teaching character to the American 
Catholic boy. His first two books Tom Playfair and Percy 
Wynn were published in 1890, a year previous to his ordination. 
The heroes of his books were not angels, he never made them 
so. They were boys full of wholesome pranks and boys who 
could fight, but they never struck except in the cause of 
righteousness. The first two stories became immensely 
popular at once. From that day, almost every year found a 
new book for boys on the market by Father Finn. He wrote 
at least twenty-five such stories. They were productive of 
the desired results to such an extent that Maurice Francis 
Egan did not hesitate to give Father Finn the credit for the 
American Catholic boy as a literary reality. 

Father Finn’s books have been translated into eight 
foreign languages, which gives the author an international 
reputation shared by few, and equalled probably by no other 
writer of juvenile fiction. It is no small sign of genius to 
be able to analyze character so as to be able to build a hero, 
even a boy hero, who has the qualities which appeal to the 
tastes of eight nationalities despite their various prejudices. 
It is a greater literary accomplishment to have written books 
which continue to make their appeal to the modern boy 
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of this sophisticated age with the same force which enthralled 
his more naive forebearer. This Father Finn has done. His 
books have gone into innumerable editions and still each 
new reprint finds a ready market. This is not due to the 
fact that the boys written about are thrown into very ex- 
ceptional surroundings, Father Finn was principle of a 
school in Cincinnati, and many of the heroes of his books 
were boys in his school, while every trip he made was sure 
to be the occasion for a story about some youngster he had 
met on his travels. His books were written chiefly for Catholic 
boys but he did not hesitate to make a Protestant boy the 
hero of the tale he told. In Sunshine and Freckles, Herb 
Davis a famous St. Xavier College football star, who was a 
Protestant, carries the lead. The good influence of his books 
may be summed up in the words of advice which he gave 
the boys of his school. ‘Be polite always. Be gentlemanly 
always. Never be cruel—cruelty is the mark of a coward. 
It is better to struggle for the good than to rail at the bad.” 

If asked why Father Finn has had such success, the answer 
is probably this: as a boy, he lived the kind of boyhood about 
which he wrote, in life, he practiced the advice he gave to 
his school children, and in manhood he preserved the idealism 
of youth. A personal friend of long standing says of him, 
“Every new day ushered in possibilities of splendor. The 
dawn was fraught with promise. He faced the day’s work 
expecting miracles, alertly, with light in his eyes and the 
eagerness of youth in his feet. The miracles must have 
come, because he never betrayed the least sign of disappoint- 
ment or discouragement. . . . . he gotsomuch fun out 
of writing that he required no leisure to build up and sustain 
a distinguished reputation as an author in a special field.’ 
The same friend goes on to praise the author’s “shrewd 
business sense,’ but Father Finn made no money from his 
books. He turned it all over to the church to be used for 
education. As a Jesuit his vow of poverty prevented him 
from using it himself. 

Death came to the priest of children on Nov. 2, 1928. 
The spontaneous eulogies of Mayor Seasongood, the Chamber 
of Commerce, clergy and laity of every creed in Cincinnati 
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showed how he was appreciated. As a Missourian, whose 
influence for good has effected so many of our American 
youth and still continues to make itself felt far beyond the 
Atlantic, it seems well, by this brief sketch, to call Father 
Finn to the attention of those Missourians who are interested 


in the deeds of the worthy sons, past and present, of their 
native state. 


A fairly complete list of the author’s works includes: 
Tom Playfair and Percy Wynn, 1890; Harry Dee, 1891; 
Claude Lightfoot, 1892; Mostly Boys, 1893; New Faces and 
Old, 1894; Ada Merton, 1894; Ethelred Preston, 1896; That 
Football Game, 1897; His Best Foot Forward, 1898; His First 
and Last Appearance, 1900; But Thy Love and Thy Grace, 
1901; The Haunt of the Fairies (girl’s drama), 1906; The 
Fairy of the Snows, 1913; That Office Boy, 1915; Cupid of 
Campion, 1916; Lucky Bob, 1917; His Luckiest Year, 1918; 
Facing Danger, 1919; Bobbie in Movie Land, 1921; On the 
Run, 1922; Lord Bountiful, 1923; The Story of Jesus, 1924; 
Sunshine and Freckles, 1925; and Candles’ Beams, 1926. 


“THE DAYS OF ’49” 


Under date of January 24, Mr. L. L. McCoy writes this 
Society from Red Bluff, California: 


“T think that some time since you stated that you had 
not seen a complete version of the old and much sung song, 
‘In the Days of Old, the Days of Gold, the Days of ’49.’ I 
have written it off and am sending it to you now. 


“Several years ago, Sacramento put on a big Forty- 
nine entertainment, having villages and mining towns of 
the old days reproduced in fine and extensive shape. They 
had fiddlers there singing those old songs. One of the charac- 
ters was old E. A. Speegle. He sang ‘Sweet Betsy from Pike,’ 
‘The Days of ’49,’ and ‘Joe Bowers.’ I am sending you a 
picture of the old character Speegle with his mining pans. 
I wish I had some pictures of the old fiddlers. Mrs. McCoy 
and I attended the entertainment several days.” 
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Oh, here you see old Tom Moore, 
A relic of by-gone days, 
A Bummer, too, they call me now, 
But what care I for praise; 
For my mind is filled with the days of yore 
And oft do I repine 
For the days of old, the days of gold, 
The days of ‘‘49”’. 


I had comrads then who loved me well, 
A jovial saucy crew. 
There were some hard nuts, I must confess, 
But all were brave and true, 
Would never flinch whate’er the pinch, 
Who would never fret nor whine, 
But, like granite rocks, they would stand the knocks, 
In the days of ‘*49”’. 


There was Monte Pete, I shall ne’er forget, 
The luck he always had; 

He'd deal the cards both night and day, 
Or as long as you had a scad. 

One night a pistol laid him out, 
"Twas his last lay out in fine, 

It caught Pete sure right in the door 
In the days of ‘'49”’. 


There was Poker Bill, I knew him well, 
A fellow so full of tricks, 
At playing cards he was always there, 
As heavy too as bricks; 
He’d play you draw and ante a slug, 
And go a hatful blind; 
But in a game with death, Bill lost his breath 
In the days of ‘49’, 


There was Arkansaw Pill, 
Who could outroar a buffalo bull, you bet; 
He'd roar all day and he’d roar all night, 
And I'll bet he’s roaring yet. 
One night he fell in a prospect hole; 
’Twas a roaring bad design, 
For in that hole he roared out his soul 
In the days of ‘49’, 
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There was poor lame Jess, 
A hard old case who never did repent, 
He never missed a meal in his life, 
And never paid a cent. 
But poor lame Jess, like all the rest, 
To death at last resigned, for in his bloom 
He went up the flume, 
In the days of ‘‘49”’. 


There was New York Jake, the butcher boy, 
So fond of getting tight; 
And when he went upon a spree, 
Was spoiling for a fight. 
One night he ran against a knife, 
In the hands of old Bob Kline, 
So over Jake we held a wake, 
In the days of ‘‘49”’. 


There was Greaser Joe, 
As black as a crow, 
Who'd steal your very last cent; 
He stole a purse off one of the boys 
And on a spree he went. 
But Greaser Joe, I’d have you know, 
Had run the end of his line, 
With rope round his neck, cashed in his check 
In the days of ‘‘49”’, 


Of all the comrads I had then, 
There’s not one left to toast, 
They’ve left me here in my misery, 
Like some poor wandering ghost. 
And as I go from place to place, 
They call me a wandering sign, 
Saying there’s Tom Moore, a bummer sure, 
Of the days of ‘*49”’, 


CAPTAIN DAVID ELLISON 


Under date of January 8, 1929, this letter and a valuable 
historical article were received from Rev. John B. Hill, of 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

“Your attention has doubtless been called to the death of 
Captain David Ellison, Kansas City’s oldest citizen in active 
business, about which the local papers published several 


notices. Among these were extracts from a paper I wrote and 
5 
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read to him at a little gathering on his ninety-fourth birthday, 
last March (March 9, 1928). So many have spoken to me 
and written about what the Star published that I have won- 
dered if the whole article, as I prepared it, might not be of 
interest for publication in the Review. Enclosed you will 
find a copy for such use as you care to make of it.” 


My dear Captain Ellison: 


Among the many congratulations you are receiving 
today, the large majority are doubtless from persons approach- 
ing your own age, with whom you have long been intimately 
acquainted. Though much your junior, I count it a privilege 
to have learned of this your birthday, and to join the others 
in sincere congratulations and best wishes. On such an 
occasion one naturally grows reminiscent, and this letter may 
serve to revive some of the memories we have in common. 

First of all, I think of you today as my father’s friend, 
and remember the words of Solomon of old: ‘Thine own 
friend and thy father’s friend forsake not.’”’ I can never 
forget that for twenty-one years you were my father’s friend— 
a true friend from the first day of your acquaintance to his 
last day on earth. But for nearly three times twenty-one 
years you have been my friend also. And that, I think, is 
longer than anyone else now in Kansas City has known you, 
with scarce an exception beside your own older son—and I 
am sure he cannot remember you as far back asI can. For all 
these sixty-two years I have ever cherished for you the same 
unchanging feelings of genuine respect and true friendship. 

Let’s think of old times together. For some of us the 
most interesting column in the morning paper is that headed 
“In Kansas City Forty Years Ago.” But let’s think way back 
of that. You arrived in Kansas City on January 1, 1866. I 
beat you to it by nearly three months. Well do I recall that 
October night in 1865, when, on one of the first through pas- 
senger trains over the Missouri Pacific Railroad, our family 
—tired and sleepy—arrived in Kansas City at one a. m., 
and had to leave the cars at the old station at the foot of 
Grand avenue. We bundled into a rickety omnibus, whose 
smoky coal-oil lamp was soon extinguished by wind and rain, 
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leaving us to bump along—it seemed interminably—in the 
dark, over the stones and through the mud and ruts, to our 
lodgings on Central street, south of Tenth. The next morn- 
ing my first sight of Kansas City revealed the rude fort 
opposite, with its cannon pointing northeast toward the infant 
city below. Soldiers not to be mustered out for months, 
still lounged in the barracks facing east on Central street and 
south on Eleventh. Back of the fort, hidden in the tall 
weeds, stood the cellar walls, then old, on which later rose 
Kansas City’s leading hotel, the Coates House. 

In the spring of 1866, long before there were any streets 
in that part of the city, which was then in the country, my 
father* built a modest home near the top of the Bluff and 
Sixteenth street. The only houses then in sight from it were 
a frame house on the edge of the Bluff south of Fourteenth, 
and your own “‘little brick,’”’ on Summit near Fourteenth. 
Just out of sight, the only other nearby buildings were the 
Jarboe home at Seventeenth and Summit, and the Mulkey 
home on the Bluff north of Thirteenth. Yes, there was one 
other building that perhaps might have been called a home— 
the little one-room log cabin that stood, facing north, nearly 
opposite the Mulkey home. You doubtless recall its in- 
habitant, the little, old, wizened-up French trapper Pinaud,— 
however his name was spelled, we called him Peno. When 
one thinks of him, you today appear but a child, for he was 
114 years old. They said he lived to be 117! 

When I used to play on the top of the West Bluffs, the 
only houses I could see on the West Bottoms were three 
saddle-bags log cabins. There were said to be two or three 
smaller cabins hidden in the woods, which then covered the 
west half of the Bottoms, and a stone warehouse at a steam- 
boat landing, near the foot of Santa Fe street. The Mis- 
souri river bank was then somewhere near where it now is; 
but you remember how many acres the river afterward 
washed out on its south bank, below the mouth of the Kaw 
and above the Hannibal Bridge, and the years of hard work 
by the Government and by the Armours and others it took 

*Rev. Timothy Hill, D. D., long oy ree a of Presbyterian Missions 


in the Southwest, organized ees Second Presbyterian Churchin Kansas City 
on July 16, 1865. 
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to get them back again. After a while the Kansas Pacific 
Railroad, now called the Union Pacific, built its station at 
the State Line, though during the War it had begun running 
its trains as far west as Lawrence, thirty-eight miles. That 
was Kansas City’s first railroad. Across the _Kaw—why 
will people now call it the Kansas?—we could see the strag- 
gling village of Wyandotte, and the forests that then covered 
its nearby bluffs, all now within what is called Kansas City, 
Kansas. To my childish imagination, that forest was filled 
with innumerable Indians, some of whom I was told bore the 
picturesque names of Splitlog, Silverheels, Bluejacket, and 
Johnny Cake. And, Captain, let me tell you now what you 
never knew before, what a comfort it was to us children when 
we thought of possible inroads—not by these tame Indians 
but by other really wild Indians—to think that close at hand 
to protect us we had you, a real Indian-fighter, fresh from the 
Dakotas. 

How many other changes since those days! And in 
those changes you have had a real part, and an honorable 
part it has been. You came to this city as one of a large 
number of men coming right out of army service, who were 
soon to win for Kansas City the leadership that was not then 
assured among the many future-great cities of the Missouri 
Valley. Many of them, like yourself, soon got into politics. 
I remember you as alderman, police judge and acting mayor. 
Almost every man then wore a military title, earned or un- 
earned. You can name over dozens of them, such as Col. 
Kersey Coates, Col. R. T. Van Horn, Col. E. M. McGee, 
Gen. John W. Reid, Capt. E. W. Schauffler (the family 
physician), Col. D. S. Twitchell, Gen. F. W. Butterfield, 
Col. A. A. Tomlinson, Maj. J. K. Hudson, Capt. M. B. Wright, 
Maj. Henry A. White, and ever-so-many more. Once in a 
while there were attempts to wipe out the lines of ‘‘the late 
unpleasantness” by such Jew-and-Gentile combinations as 
that in the Commercial Bank, whose president was Maj. 
L. K. Thacher, from the North, while its cashier was Maj. 
Meade Woodson, from the South. The tin shingle of another 
man announced his rank as well as his profession, “‘Col. R. H. 
Hunt, Attorney at Law.” Think what a whole signboard it 
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would have required if Col. Theo. S. Case had ever paraded 
all the titles by which he was known—colonel, doctor, editor, 
scientist, professor, postmaster, commissioner, squire, secre- 
tary, historian, and several others. Most of those military 
titles were soon forgotten, but yours has strangely clung to 
you, in business as well as in the G. A. R. You are still called 
Captain, though we should now call you by your present 
title, Commander of the Loyal Legion. 

Kansas City today takes 1 good deal of pride in its 
system of street railways. Some people have made millions 
out of them; but, as usual with most railroad enterprises, the 
pioneers who were with you among the directors of the old 
Kansas City and Westport Horse Railroad Co.—run by 
mule power—nearly all failed to get rich out of their venture. 
And yet, today we owe to you and the rest of those first direc- 
tors a debt of gratitude for proving your faith in Kansas 
City by the sacrifices you made for it. 

We think of you today not only as a soldier, a citizen and 
a business man, but for the connections you have had in our 
social and church circles, and as a worker in various other 
organizations that have influenced our city life for good. I 
remember, for instance, when, having passed sixty years of 
age, you became a member of the O. M. A., that remarkable 
Old Men’s Association about which we do not hear so much 
now-a-days, but which for years was a comfort to many, 
both within and outside of its membership. Who that ever 
heard them sing can ever forget its famous quartet, led by 
my old teacher, F. M. Furgason? Twice I arranged for that 
quartet to sing on special occasions—first in 1908 for their 
largest and most enthusiastic audience, when they sang in 
Convention Hall before the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
and later in my own home, at the bedside of my paralized 
uncle, Maj. G. L. Hall. Prof. Furgason told me afterwards 
that, as they were leaving my home, they said to each other: 
“Do you know? There was as much religion in singing for 
that old man as there was in responding to all our encores in 
Convention Hall.’ Not just that experience, of course, has 


been yours; but you too, as life went by, have brightened many 
lives in passing. 
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If I remember rightly, you were long connected with the 
Provident Association, the Early Settlers’ Society (now the 
Missouri Valley Historical Society), and with the Children’s 
Home Society. I count it an honor to have proposed, without 
your knowledge, that you should be asked to join that society 
and become a member of its governing board, as you have 
been through all the years since. Such are only a few of the 
ways in which, as you grew older, you have been ever useful 
and ever more happy. My father used to say that he had 
no sympathy with the common saying that ‘‘a boy is seeing 
his best days.” The ideal life ought always to grow, as yours 
has grown, ever brighter from year to year. 

You have now reached the respectable age of ninety-four, 
and are still optimistic. Today you are looked up to as 
Kansas City’s oldest citizen in active business, and its longest 
in continuous connection with the same line of business. 
Your first shingle may have been inscribed, as your letter- 
head has always heen “Attorney at Law;” but from your 
start in Kansas City, your main interest and activity have 
always been in connection with real estate. Other real 
estate men here—‘“realtors” I suppose I should have said— 
may have had more spectacular careers, and several of them 
have made larger fortunes; but at least your record has always 
been clear and clean. You have never been a plunger, and 
so have never ruined either your clients or yourself. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, your ideal has always been “a 
good name is rather to be chosen than great riches.’”’ Jacob 
Riis (an immigrant without the centuries of American an- 
cestry and training that other prominent Americans have 
enjoyed) was called by Roosevelt ‘America’s foremost 
citizen,’’ because of his high character and conspicuous use- 
fulness in unselfish devotion to the welfare of others. So it 
has ever been, not how long a man lives, nor even what he 
does, but what he is that counts in the end. 

“The hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in 
the way of righteousness.”” That crown of glory is yours 
today, as it was so long hers who through the years walked by 
your side, enjoying the respect and love of all who ever knew 
her. Only for a time is that intimate companionship in- 
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terrupted. Some day will come the glad reunion; but mean- 
while your many friends hope that you may long continue 
in health and strength, as you are today, as our ideal of the 
way in which a life should be rounded out. 

I count it an honor to subscribe myself today, as ever, 


Your sincere friend, 
John B. Hill. 


ANNIVERSARIES AND MEMORIALS 


On October 17, 1928, the First Presbyterian church of 
Columbia, Missouri, celebrated the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of its organization, which was in connection with a meet- 
ing of the Synod of the Presbyterian church of Missouri. Dr. 
James Gordon, of Columbia, a deacon and a grand-son of Judge 
Peters Wright, one of the first elders of that church, presided; 
and addresses were delivered by the pastor, Rev. John M. 
Alexander, and by Rev. Addison A. Wallace, of Mexico, Prof. 
Milton Towner, of the Bible College, Rev. William Crowe, 
of St. Louis and Rev. J. A. Hull, of Washington, Mo. Greet- 
ings were presented by Dr. F. F. Stephens, in behalf of the 
federation of churches. Judge N. T. Gentry, of the Missouri 
Supreme court, an elder in that church, spoke on “One Hun- 
dred Years History of the Columbia Presbyterian Church.” 
Judge Gentry’s address was filled with interesting and amus- 
ing as well as pathetic incidents of church history. He told 
of the two home missionaries from New York who organized 
the church with nine members; of the services that were held 
in private residences and in the courthouse for five years; of 
eight dollars per year that was paid the janitor of the court- 
house; of the first Presbyterian camp meeting, held northeast of 
Columbia in 1834, near state highway forty; and of the many 
numerous incidents of church discipline. Judge Gentry also 
told of the religious discussions between different denomina- 
tions in Columbia, and the efforts of the ‘‘cooler heads’’ to 
prevent the church from becoming a debating society; and of 
the struggle the pastors had to keep political issues out of the 


church, especially shortly before and during the days of 
1861-65, 
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On December 2 the congregation of the Frankfort Presby- 
terian Church celebrated the 100th anniversary of its found- 
ing. The exact date of its organization is unknown, but 
it is generally agreed that it was between 1823 and 1829 when 
meetings were held in the homes of members. 


On November 15 the First Presbyterian Church, 7200 
Delmar Boulevard, St. Louis, celebrated its 111th anniversary. 
“On November 15, 1817, Dr. Salmon P. Giddings, sent out 
from Connecticut as a missionary, organized the First Presby- 
terian Church with eight members. It was the first Protestant 
church established in St. Louis and is the oldest Protestant 
church with continuous history west of the Mississippi river. 
Of the original church, built in 1825 at Fourth and Locust 
streets, at a cost of $8,000, it is recorded that the first elder 
of the church wrote in his diary: ‘I have today attended the 
dedication of the new brick Presbyterian meeting house, which 
is said by those acquainted with our Western country to be 
the finest and best built church in the West.’ Sites sub- 
sequently occupied were at Fourteenth and Locust streets and 
at Sarah street and Washington boulevard.”—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, November 15, 1928. 


New Salem Baptist Church, near Ashland in Boone 
county, celebrated the 100th anniversary of its founding on 
November 10 and 11, 1928. November 11, 1828 a small band 
of pioneers came to the conclusion that the community should 
have a Baptist church. The first plans were laid in the home 
of Tyre Martin by a presbytery composed of Elders David 
Doyle and John Granalge. The land on which the present 
church now stands was bought from Eli Bass and a small brick 
church was erected. It took the early members from 1828 to 
1843 to complete this. Each year they would add some part 
of the structure until it was completed. Dr. David Doyle, a 
physician, served as the first pastor. The present church was 
erected in 1877.—Columbia Tribune, November 10, 1928. 
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The Tabitha Walton Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution gave a historical pageant of Randolph 
county on January 22, 1929, the one hundredth anniversary of 
the establishment of the county. The Chapter was assisted 
by the students of Moberly High School in the presentation of 
the pageant. The proceeds of the pageant are to be used for 
the publication of a history of Randolph county. This 
Chapter won the first award in 1928 for the best historical 
work during the year. 


The citizens of West Plains plan to erect a twelve-ton 
granite momument in the local cemetery as a memorial to 
the twenty unidentified persons who lost their lives in the 
dance hall blast of April 13. 


A granite boulder, weighing six tons and resembling in 
outline an Indian mound was placed at the intersection of 
Broadway, Seventh and Howards streets, according to the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat of December 8, 1928. This marker 
was placed here by the Missouri section of the National 
Society of Colonial Dames to commemorate the site of the 
old Indian mounds in St. Louis. 


The erection of a life-size statue of Henry Shaw, the 
founder of Shaw’s Garden and the donor of Tower Grove 
Park to St. Louis, to be placed at the Grand boulevard entrance 
to Tower Grove Park, has been decided upon by the Tower 
Grove Heights Improvement Association. A city-wide cam- 
paign to raise the funds necessary for the work is planned. 
Approximately $25,000 will be needed to carry out the project. 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat, November 27, 1928. 


The memory of Carl Schurz, noted Missourian who came 
to this country from Germany, is to be perpetuated through 
the establishment of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation 
Fund, according to plans now projected _It is hoped to raise 
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a fund of $2,000,000 and with it to provide for twenty-five 
to fifty fellowships for American students who wish to study 
in Germany, and to invite German students to study in this 
country. Another aim of the foundation will be to make 
studies of the Americans of German birth. The campaign 
for this fund is to be opened in St. Louis on March 2, the 
birthday of Schurz.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat, January 19, 
1929. 


The Butler Weekly Times, edited and owned by Robert 
D. Allen, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary with the issue of 
December 27. The paper was established as the Bates County 
Advocate, by Messrs. Lawhorn and Newsome, and later became 
the Butler Weekly Times, and later absorbed the Bates County 
Record. Mr. Allen has been editor of the paper for eighteen 
years. The Butler, Bates County Democrat celebrated its 
fifty-ninth anniversary, the Republican-Press its forty-first, 
and the Rich Hill Mining Review its forty-ninth year under one 
management, all in December, 1928. 


The fiftieth anniversary edition of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, published December 9, 1928, contains the following 
articles of historical interest to Missouri: 

1. Excerpts from Mark Twain’s original manuscript of 

“Comment on Women and a Certain Book.” 

2. Ten Distinctive Achievements in the last ten years 
credite1 to the Post-lispatch: Bringing Aid to 
Crippled Children, Protecting Justice in St. Louis, 
Rebuilding the City Through a Bond Issue, Lifting 
Missouri Out of the Mud, Posting the Public on 
Public Utilities, Putting the Mississippi to Work, 
Tracing the Tainted Oil Bonds, Removing an Unfit 
Judge, Freeing Political Prisoners, Lighting Up the 
Power Trust. 

A Resume of the ‘‘News of Half a Century.” 

“When the Horseless Carriage was a Sporty Trifle.’ 

5. The First Employe of the Post-Dispatch was Hired 
on the Stairs. 


P 
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Fifty Years of the Theatre in St. Louis. 

Joseph Pulitzer, Founder of the Post-Dispatch. 

Fifty Years of Post-Dispatch Journalism. 

Famous St. Louis Fights and Fighters. 

Tod Sloan—Moonshine Racing—Pool Alley — Bar- 

ney Schreiber. 

11. A Historical Sketch of the St. Louis Browns. 

12. Social Customs of Old St. Louis—including a gallery 
of “Old-Fashioned Girls’—members of well known 
St. Louis families. 

13. From Laclede to Lindbergh—a history of St. Louis. 

14. The Next Fifty Years—a prophecy. 

15. A reprint of the first edition of the Post-Dispatch 

December 12, 1878. 


SOWING 


ba 


A historical sketch of the Wabash Railroad, now in its 
ninetieth year, appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
November 18, 1928. 


NOTES 


The December, 1928, issue of Missouri, the official pub- 
lication of the Missouri State Chamber of Commerce, pub- 
lished at Jefferson City, contains several articles of historical 
interest. These are: ‘‘Missouri Dialect of High-Born Ori- 
gin,’’ by Dr. Walter Williams, dean of the school of journalism 
of the University of Missouri; “The Arrival of the Stage 
Coach,” by Hon. North Todd Gentry, ex-attorney general of 
Missouri and judge of the Supreme Court; “61 Years of Service 
to the State,’’ a historical sketch of the Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville; ‘‘The Missouri College of 
Agriculture,” by Dr. F. B. Mumford, dean of the college; 
“The Passing of the Old Covered Bridge; and ‘“The Misty 
Past Yields Up Its Secrets,” by Dr. A. C. Burrill, curator of the 
Missouri Resources Museum. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch of November 24 contains an 
article on ‘‘Missourian Among Pioneer Aberdeen-Angus 
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Breeders,” which describes the work of Joseph H. Rea & Sons, 
of Carrollton in introducing this breed of cattle into the United 
States. 


“Debunking ‘Wild Bill’ Hickok’’ is the subject of an 
article written by A. B. McDonald in the Kansas City Star of 
November 18, 1928. 


“A Texas Titan,” the fictionized life of Sam Houston, 
by John M. Oskison was started in the Kansas City Star of 
December 2, 1928. 


The experiences of James F. Harris who crossed the plains 
from Jackson county, Missouri, to northern Colorado at the 
age of seven, are recounted in the Kansas City Times of 
December 8, 1928. Mr. Harris now lives near Lees Summit, 
Missouri. 


“The Sixth Missouri at Corinth’ by James E. Payne of 
Dallas, Texas, is one of the featured articles in the Confederate 
Veteran of December, 1928. 


“The Naming of the Mississippi River,’ written by 
Muriel H. Wright for the December issue of the Chronicles of 
Oklahoma is an article which will be of interest to readers ot 
the Review. 


Excerpts of early day events and other historical facts 
taken from Volume I of the Jackson County Record Books 
were reprinted in the Kansas City Star of January 20, 1929. 
The book, with many others, is kept in the office of the county 
clerk, at Independence. 


“Religious Organization in Missouri Before 1839” is the 
title of an article in the January, 1929, issue of the Quarterly, 
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published by the Concordia Historical Institute which was 
organized in St. Louis last year, and which concerns itself with 
the history of the Lutheran Church. 


The Kansas City Star of January 11, 1929, contains an 
article about Martin Rice, the pioneer bard of Jackson county 
who wrote poetry, surveyed townsites, and planted orchards. 


Miss Marie Merceret of Maplewood, Missouri, is the 
owner of a letter from Abraham Lincoln which had not been 
printed until it appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
magazine of January 27, 1929. The letter was written Nov. 
16, 1860, to the Ste. Marie Brass Band and Cecelia Society, 
of which Francis Merceret, Miss Merceret’s father, was 
secretary-treasurer. 


Mr. A. B. MacDonald writes in the Kansas City Star of 
December 30, 1928 the account of the discovery in western 
Missouri of three love letters of Abraham Lincoln. These 
were written to Miss Mary S. Owens who latter married Jesse 
Vineyard and moved with him to a farm in Platte county. 
At her death she bequeathed the letters to her daughter, now 
Mrs. Cunningham of Weston, who still has one of them. The 
other two are in possession of Mrs. Jesse J. Vineyard of Kansas 
City and Mr. George H. Vineyard of St. Joseph. The Star 
says, “The existence of these letters was known to W. H. 
Herndon of Springfield, Ill., sixty-two years ago, when he was 
gathering material for his biography of Lincoln. Then they 
dropped out of sight and for sixty years their whereabouts was 
unknown to historians of Lincoln and his era.”’ 


The wagon used by General U. S. Grant to haul wood to 
St. Louis, which is now the property of Mr. Henry Hendricks, 
of Pleasant View, Jefferson county, Missouri, is the subject 
of an article in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat magazine of 
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January 6, 1929. The wagon was constructed in 1852, and is 
still in a good state of preservation. 


A diary kept by James B. Persinger, a Boone countian 
who was a 49’ er, recounts the experiences of his party on an 
overland trek from Columbia to a point near Fort Kearney. 
The period covered in the diary is from April 15 to June 8, 
1850. The diary is now owned by Mrs. L. H. Rice, of Colum- 
bia, a niece of Mr. Persinger—Columbia Daily Tribune, 
November 15, 1928. 


Reverend R. L. Allen of this city (Bloomfield, Mo.) 
has secured the permission of the War Department to repossess 
a cannon that now lies in the bottom of the St. Francis river 
near what is known as Chalk Bluff, near the Arkansas line. 

Reverend Allen’s interest in this particular cannon is due 
to the fact that it is one that his uncle J. W. R. Allen and a 
company captured during the war between the states. The 
exact date of the engagement is not known but the circum- 
stances under which the fight took place has been handed 
down by tradition so that it is known that it was a hand to 
hand fight within the breastworks enclosing the old court 
house in this city. Mr. Allen’s uncle was a captain and saw 
much service during the war. 

After capturing the cannon the Confederate troops started 
south but were so hard pressed by the Union forces that in 
crossing the St. Francis river at Chalk Bluff the commanding 
officer ordered that the cannon be spiked and dumped over- 
board from an improvised raft upon which they were crossing. 
There the cannon has remained during all these years. Only 
some two or three years ago it was discovered by some people 
who were bathing in the river. Inquiry and investigation 
brought out the fact that the cannon had lain there since the 
days of the war. Mr. Allen after hearing of the discovery 
made a trip to Chalk Bluff about two years ago and obtained 
information that convinced him that this particular cannon 
was the one captured by his uncle in this city. After con- 
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vincing himself of this fact he took the matter up with the 
War Department through Senator James A. Reed and has 
just succeeded in getting the consent of the Department to 
take possession of the cannon and keep it until such time as 
the government might see fit te claim it. 

It is the intention of Mr. Allen, if he can get the cannon 
from the river, to get permission from local authorities and 
mount it on the court house yard.—Bloomfield Vindicator, 
January 25, 1929. 


The Osage Indians that roamed throughout central and 
south central Missouri in the early days were said to be the 
tallest race of men on the North American continent. Few 
of them were under six feet tall and many were seven. These 
tribes which numbered some 8,000 as late as 1819, were in- 
deed formidable in appearance with their shaved and painted 
scalps. A tradition has it that Chief Monegaw, one of the 
last chiefs of the Osages, starved himself to death in a cave 
rather than leave the region with his tribes ——From the Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri, December, 1928. 


About seven miles from Caruthersville toward Cotton- 
wood Point is an Indian mound thirty-five or forty feet high 
which covers an acre of ground. The ten-room residence of 
Mrs. S. C. Anderson which is built on top of the mound, has 
been there for fifty-five years. Many relics have been found 
on the outskirts of the mound, but no one has ever made exca- 
vations in the mound itself —St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Novem- 
ber 29, 1928. 


‘Famous as the scene of the hanging of the Bald Knobbers 
41 years ago, the old jail in the square at Ozark, which for 
years has been a landmark .... . . is at last to be 
razed . . . . . The square where the old jail has stood will 
be landscaped.’”’—Springfield Daily News, January 1, 1929. 
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Mrs. Laura Frazer, well known as ‘“‘Becky Thatcher’ of 
Mark Twain’s stories and sweetheart of his school days in 
Hannibal, died in that city on December 26, 1928, at the age 
of 91. “Mrs Frazer, as littlke Laura Hawkins, received a 
lasting impression of Mark Twain the first time she saw him, 
as the urchin, Samuel Clemens, at which time the families 
lived within a block of each other in this city and one hot 
summer afternoon the boy came out of his home and in turn- 
ing a handspring, struck her on the head, stunning her. This, 
of course, necessitated inquiries and concern, and a friendship 
which continued through the years was begun ..... .” 
—Hannibal, Courier-Post, December 26, 1928. 


The death of Anton A. Kibbe, who is said to be the founder 
of the cob pipe industry, occurred in Oakland, California, Janu- 
ary 15, according to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of January 17. 
The process of manufacture of cob pipes was discovered by his 
father, Henry Kibbe, and in 1878 commercial manufacture 
was begun. 


Prairie Lea, Tex., Dec. 27. (A. P.)—Mrs. Amelia Mc- 
Cutcheon, 88 years old, said to have been the last surviving 
great-granddaughter of Daniel Boone, died here. She was 
born in Missouri.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Dec. 28, 1928. 


The death of Mrs. Juriah Dennis, 82, on January 6, is 
recorded in the Ashland Bugle of January 10, 1929. Mrs. 
Dennis was the great-granddaughter of Daniel Boone. 


“Instead of waiting until July 1, 1929, to make the final 
payment on the Missouri-Mississippi Railroad bond debt of 
$750,000, Macon county will make the last payment Jan. 1, 
and save $1,250in interest . 


“During the last five years Macon county has been 
paying $50,000 a year on the debt. Previous to that the 
payments had been $30,000 and $40,000 a year . 
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“The Missouri & Mississippi Railroad, for which the 
bonds were issued, was never built and the people felt that to 
ask payment for something they had not received was unjust 
but the high courts held the bonds valid .... .”—St. 
Louis, Post-Dispatch, December 21, 1928. 


A prize of $10 offered by Edwin H. Frost, of Yonkers, 
N. Y., to the juvenile user of the St. Louis public library writing 
the best essay on the early history of St. Louis was awarded to 
Miss Norma Foristel, 14-year-old Cleveland High School 
student. Sixteen papers were entered in the contest.—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, November 16, 1928. 


The Missouri Valley Historical Society, which for sixteen 
years was located in the Allen Branch Library, Kansas City, 
has been moved into its new quarters on the second floor of the 
Carmen's Building, 117 West Linwood Boulevard. Mrs. 
Charles D. Boardman, curator, reports that the Society now 
has considerable more space for the exhibition of its collec- 
tions. On November 17 the museum was formally opened to 
the public. 


Award of the distinguished service cross to Capt. Edwin 
E. Schwien, a native of St. Joseph, Mo., and now stationed 
at Ft. Jay, N. Y., was announced today by the secretary of 
war. Captain Schwien in the attack on hill 241, between 
Cierges and Romagne, France, October 4, 1918, the citation 
said, was severely wounded while leading a small reconnais- 
sance party, but, when carried back to the American front 
line, continued to command his company so that a counter 
attack was prevented.—Kansas City Times, January 18, 
1929. (A.P.) 


When Henry S. Caulfield becomes the governor of Mis- 
souri in January he will be the ninth native born chief execu- 
tive of the state, according te those who have run the records. 
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Missouri had been a state more than forty years when it elected 
its first native born son, Thomas Fletcher. He served from 
1864 to 1868. Since then seven other sons of the state have 
been chosen, Joseph McClurg, John S. Marmaduke, Lon V. 
Stephens, A. M. Dockery, Elliott W. Major, Arthur M. Hyde 
and the present governor Sam A. Baker. Kentucky has fur- 
nished Missouri more governors than the state itself. Eleven 
of the state’s chief executives have been natives of the Blue 
Grass state.—Kansas City Star, December 30, 1928. 


An application to operate an airplane passenger and ex- 
press transportation line between Kansas City, Jefferson City, 
and St. Louis—the first air carrier application in Missouri— 
was filed with the State Public Service Commission November 
19. Airplane passenger service was established November 15, 
last, between St. Louis and Kansas City, on the air route north 
of the Missouri river, by the Robertson Aircraft Company of 
St. Louis.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Nov. 20, 1928. 


PERSONALS 


Ropert A. ANTHONY: Born in Kaufman county, Texas, 
March 10, 1859; died in Fredericktown, Missouri, January 18, 
1929. He came to Missouri in 1867, and received his educa- 
tion in the public schools of Madison county. After reading 
law for some time he was elected prosecuting attorney of 
Madison county and served in this office from 1885 to 1890. 
In 1902 he was appointed judge of the 27th Judicial Circuit. 
Two years later he was appointed by the Supreme Court as 
special commissioner to hear the evidence in the ouster pro- 
ceedings brought against the Standard Oil Company by Her- 
bert S. Hadley, then attorney-general of Missouri. 


RaLpH CAMFBELL: Born in Good Hope, Illinois, Jan- 
uary 5, 1887; died in Gibbs, Missouri, November 8, 1928. 
He came to Adair county with his parents and attended the 
schools of that county. About 1908 he became cashier of the 
Bank of Gibbs, a position which he held until the time of his 
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death. He was ordained as a minister of the Christian 
Church and held pastorates in several small churches. He 
was a member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


FRANK M. DEGGENDORF: Born in St. Louis, Missouri, 
in 1863; died in Potosi, Missouri, December 17, 1928. He 
moved with his parents to Washington county in the early 
seventies, and in 1886 began work in the office of the Potosi 
Independent. In August, 1894 he founded the Potosi Journal 
of which he was editor and publisher until his death. He 
served the city of Potosi as postmaster for eight years, and was 
active in county politics. He was an editorial member of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri. 


ALEXANDER NICHOLAS DEMENIL: Born in St. Louis, 
Missouri, March 23, 1849; died in St. Louis, Missouri, Novem- 
ber 29, 1928. He received the degree of bachelor of science 
from the Academy of Christian Brothers in 1869, that of mas- 
ter of science in 1871, master of arts in 1872, and doctor of 
philosophy from Central University in 1898. Later he at- 
tended Christian Brothers College. In 1871 he began the 
practice of law, and eleven years later became editor of the 
St'. Lowis Magazine, a position which he held until 1890. In 
1894 he became editor and publisher of the Hesperian, a literary 
magazine. In 1877 he became a member of the old City House 
of Delegates, and in 1879 was elected to the City Council, 
serving for one term. During the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion he served as a director of the exposition. During the 
World War he took an active part in relief work and became 
president of the Belgian Relief Fund of Missouri, and Missouri 
executive officer of the Commission for Relief in Belgium. 
For these services he later was decorated with the King Albert 
Medal by Belgium, and the Legion of Honor by France. He 
was made honorary vice-president of the Societe Francaise de 
St. Louis. He was a member of the Poetry Society of America, 
the Society of Midland Authors, and the Society of St. Louis 
Authors, which he founded and served as president. He was 
the author of Literature of the Louisiana Purchase Territory, 
Songs in Minority, Forest and Town, Poets and Poetry, A 
Century of Missouri Literature, and The St. Louis Book of 
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Authors. He was an active member of both the Missouri 
Historical Society and the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


CHARLES LEE Faust: Born near Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
August 24, 1879; died in Washington, D. C., December 17, 
1928. When he was a boy his family moved to Highland, 
Kansas, and he received his education at Highland University 
and the University of Kansas, being graduated from the latter 
in 1903. He entered the practice of law at once in St. Joseph. 
He served as city counselor of St. Joseph from 1915 to 1919. 
The following year he was elected to Congress from the fourth 
Missouri district, serving continuously in that capacity until 
the time of his death. 


BRECKENRIDGE JONES: Born in Boyle county, Kentucky, 
October 2, 1856; died in St. Lovis, Missouri, November 21, 
1928. In 1875 he was graduated from Centre College, Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, and the following year he taught school. He 
read law in the office of Col. Thomas P. Hill, of Stanford, 
Kentucky, and at the age of twenty-two was admitted to the 
bar. In October, 1878, he moved to St. Louis and entered the 
St. Louis Law School where he studied for one year. Then 
he began the practice of his profession. In 1882 he was elected 
a member of the House of Representatives of the Thirty-second 
General Assembly of Missouri. Six years later he became vice- 
president of the Decatur Land and Finance Company. Re- 
turning to St. Louis in 1890 he was elected secretary of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company at the time of its organiza- 
tion, an institution which he served for forty years, part of the 
time as president. As early as 1896 he inaugurated the 
movement toward the national organization cf trust companies 
which resulted in the formation of such a branch of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association. In 1915 he was made chairman of 
the commission to revise the state banking laws of Missouri. 
He served the Louisiana Purchase Exposition as a member of a 
committee on finances, and was an outstanding member of 
this as well as the executive committee. He had been a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the Missouri Historical 
Society of St. Louis for twenty years, and in 1920 secured a 
fund from E. W. Marland, oil magnate, for the compilation 
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of a dictionary of the Osage Indian language, a work now in 
process at the Smithsonian Institution. At the time of his 
death he was a member of the advisory council of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and also a member of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 


WEsLEY M. McMurry: Born at Colony, Knox county, 
Missouri, September 25, 1870; died at St. Louis, Missouri, 
February 11, 1929. He was educated in the public schools, 
Western College, and the University of Missouri. As a young 
man he moved to Rutledge in Scotland county, a district 
which he later served as representative in the Forty-fourth, 
Forty-sixth, and Fiftieth General Assemblies. In 1922 he was 
elected to the Senate from the Twelfth District, being sub- 
sequently reelected in 1924 and 1926. 


Witttam FE. Mrnor: Born in Chillicothe, Missouri, 
June 8, 1865; died in New York City, December 15, 1928. He 
attended the public schocls and the seminary at Chillicothe, 
and St. Francis College. In 1889 he was graduated from the 
University Medical College, in Kansas City, and then attend- 
ed clinics and post-graduate schools in Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, London, Munich, Vienna and Berlin. He 
bought the sanitarium project of Dr. S. J. Thornton, in Kansas 
City, and established the Thornton and Minor Sanitarium, a 
widely known institution. He was active in many civic 
associations in Kansas City. 


Marion Epwarp Ruopes: Born near Glen Ellen, 
Missouri, January 4, 1870; died in Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 25, 1928. He was educated in the public schools of Bollin- 
ger county, at Mayfield College, Marble Hill, the State 
Teachers College at Cape Girardeau, the University of Mis- 
souri, and Stanberry College. At intervals he taught school, 
and after reading law for three years was admitted to the bar. 
In 1900 he was elected prosecuting attorney of Washington 
county, to which he had moved in 1891. He served in this 
capacity for two terms. In 1905 he was elected to Congress. 
In 1908 he was a delegate to the Republican National Con- 
vention, and was elected to the Fifty-ninth and Sixty-sixth 
Congresses, his last election being in 1918. In Missouri he 
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had also served one term as representative, and one term “s a 
member of the state board of law examiners. At the time of 
his death he was serving as assistant to the comptroller 
general of the United States. 


Tuomas L. RuseEy: Born in Lebanon, Missouri, Septem- 
ber 27, 1862; died in Lebanon, Missouri, November 2, 1928. 
He was educated in the public schools of his native city, and 
the University of Missouri, being graduated from the latter 
in 1885. He later received the degree of A. M. from the same 
institution. He served the city of Lebanon for five years as 
superintendent of schools, and later became county school 
commissioner. In 1890 he was elected representative from 
Laclede county. Following this he was a teacher of English 
and history in the Missouri School of Mines at Rolla until 
1898. Thereafter he became associated with a bank in La- 
Plata. In 1900 he was elected to the State Senate from the 
ninth district, and became president pro tem. of that body. 
Upon the resignation of Lieutenant-Governor John A. Lee in 
1903 he was advanced to that office and served until 1905. 
Following his term of office he returned to Lebanon and re- 
engaged in the banking business until the time of his death. 
In 1910 he was elected to Congress from the sixteenth district, 
and reelected at every succeeding election except that of 1920. 
He held this position at the time of his death. During his 
residence in Washington he became a life member of the 
Missouri Society, and was its president for several years. He 
was a member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


GEORGE M. SHELLEY: Born in Murray, Kentucky, 
in 1848; died in Kansas City, Missouri, January 5, 1929. He 
attended the University of Chicago and Princeton University. 
In 1868 he established a wholesale dry goods business in Kan- 
sas City, and ten years later was elected mayor. He was re- 
elected for the following term. His two terms as mayor are 
noted for their progressive and aggressive civic policies. In 
1886 he was appointed postmaster by President Cleveland, 
and held this office for two years. Governors Crittenden, 
Marmaduke and Stone all chose him as police commissioner 
of Kansas City. 
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Sam B. StrRoTHER: Born near Louisville, Kentucky, 
in June, 1871; died in Kansas City, Missouri, January 19, 
1929. At the age of nine he came to Missouri with his parents, 
living for a time at Lees Summit, then moving to Kansas 
City. He was educated in the public schools of Kansas City, 
and the University of Missouri. In 1893 on the completion of 
his school work he secured a position as secretary to William S. 
Cowherd, mayor of Kansas City. Later he practiced law, and 
in 1899 he founded the law firm of Strother and Strother. In 
1908 he was elected public administrator for Jackson county, 
an office which he held for eight years. On the death of Mayor 
James Cowgill in 1922, Mr.Stother was selected as his suc- 
cessor. He filled this office for three months until the expira- 
tion of the term, and then declined to become a candidate to 
succeed himself. He resumed the private practice of law 
which he continued until his death. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


MORE ABOUT ATCHISON’S TERM AS PRESIDENT 
From the Kansas City Star, November 15, 1928. 


Plattsburg, Mo.—To The Star: October 21 The Star published an 
article of mine entitled ‘‘Missouri to Honor Her Own United States Presi- 
dent.”” Later, one of your contributors took issue with a statement in 
the article to the effect that David R. Atchison was President of the United 
States fora day. 

I have just come across the following, which seems to settle that 
question conclusively. It is a clipping from the Philadelphia Press, 
printed some seventy-five years ago. It reads: 

“Very few people know that a man named Atchison was once President 
of the United States, but such is the case. While the oath of office was 
never administered, and he was not officially recognized, David R. Atchison 
was for twenty-four hours virtually the Chief Executive of this nation. 

“March 4, 1849, came on Sunday, a day that the Constitution does 
not recognize as legal in the transaction of such official business as admin- 
istering the oath of office. On that day, at noon, President Polk’s term of 
office ended, and President-elect Zachary Taylor could not take his place, 
or, at least, did not think he could. The prospect of the country being 
without an official head for the twenty-four hours, or there being doubt 
about who would be the head, created discussion in congress and in the 
press. 

“When General Taylor arrived in Washington a few days before his 
inauguration, he was besought to take the oath of office on Sunday so as 
to prevent confusion and what some persons believed to be danger, as 
those were rather stirring times. During Saturday and Saturday night 
there were a half dozen fights in congress. The capitol was acamp of 
violence, but General Taylor held out that he would not become President 
on Sunday. 

“David R. Atchison of Missouri was president pro tempore of the 
senate, and it was held by congress that the functions of President must 
devolve upon him from Sunday noon until Monday noon; and for these 
twenty-four hours he had the distinction of being President of the United 
States, having all the functions and powers of that office. The oath of 
office was not administered to him for the same reason that it was not 
administered to General Taylor, but he being virtually vice-president, it 
was not considered necessary. 

“That Atchison considered himself President there can be no doubt, 
for on Monday morning, when the senate reassembled, he sent to the 
White House for the seal of the great office, and signed one or two papers 
as President. These were some small acts in connection with the inaugura- 
tion that had been neglected by President Polk. 
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“But there was much fun and good-natured badinage indulged in 
among Atchison’s friends and himself during his short presidential term. 
He was a Democrat, while the President-elect was a Whig. A majority 
of the senate was Democratic, and his friends jokingly proposed to him to 
usurp the office by calling the army to his back and preventing ‘‘Old Iron- 
sides” from being sworn in. re 

Had this proposal been serious, , and had General Taylor been an un- 
popular man and Atchison possessed with the ambition and nature of a 
dictator, with the army and congress on his side and with a timid supreme 
court, Atchison’s presidency could not have been passed off with good- 
natured badinage!—Charles L. Stillwell. 


ATCHISON CLAIM IGNORED 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, January 22, 1929. 


Missouri has been deprived of her one President of the United States 
in the new biographical congressional directory now in the hands of the 
Government printers. The claim has often been made in the past that 
Senator David Rice Atchison of Missouri as president pro tempore of the 
Senate became President of the United States for one day between the 
administrations of Polk and Taylor in 1849 when March 4, the usual 
inaugural day, fell on Sunday. 


The old directory, published in 1911, stated that Atchison was elected 
president pro tem. on March 2, 1849, and added, ‘‘this office made him 
President of the United States during Sunday, March 4, 1849, as Gen. 
Taylor was not sworn into office until the following day.” 


The new directory states that Atchison’s term as Senator expired 
March 4, 1849, although he was re-elected for the term beginning on that 
day. The new directory ignores previous claims that Atchison was Presi- 
dent for a day, and points out that March 4 fell on Sunday and that 
Atchison did not qualify as president pro tem. until the following Monday, 
March 5, ‘‘and was thereupon elected president pro tempore of the Senate 
for the purpose of administering the oath of office to the Senators-elect.”’ 


BENTON’S 1856 CAMPAIGN 


From the Macon Republican, October 9, 1928. 


Daniel Moody, father of Dan Moody, now governor of Texas, held an 
umbrella over Senator Thomas H. Benton when Benton spoke to a large 
crowd at Bloomington in August, 1856, when Missouri’s great statesman 
was making his last campaign. 

The incident was recalled yesterday by Senator Web M. Rubey, who 
was one of the young men in the crowd on that memorable day. 

It was a hot day and Benton spoke in the open. The sun blazed 
through the trees and across the platform where the distinguished visitor 
spoke. Moody came to the rescue and held a large cotton umbrella over 
Benton’s head. 
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As a rule, Benton didn’t allow anyene near him when he spoke; 
wouldn’t permit anybody to introduce him, but on this occasion he seemed 
to be grateful to get in the shade of Moody’s umbrella. 

Senator Rubey is one of the few men yet living who heard Benton in 
the old county seat. He remembers there was a large crowd. People were 
there from far and near. Teams were hitched all around the court house 
and at the trees along the side streets. 

It was when the Kansas war was at its height. The big question of 
the day was whether Kansas should be a free state or have slaves. Benton 
took the view that Kansas should be a free state, though he was a stalwart 
Democrat. Many in Benton’s crowd owned slaves. They didn’t take 
kindly to what he said, but the old statesman stormed along, giving his 
way of thinking, regardless of what others thought. 

Benton was running for governor when he spoke at Bloomington. 
He was defeated 


PIONEER OF FRANKLIN AND CRAWFORD COUNTIES 


From the Kansas City Times, August 10, 1928. 


The first white family to settle on the Meramec river in the neighbor- 
hood of the new state park was Stephen and Dorcas Sullivan. Having 
eloped from Kentucky on horseback and joined a party being piloted into 
Missouri by Daniel Boone, they decided when they reached the rich river 
bottom lands south of Sullivan they would go no farther. 


In fact it was on a suggestion of Boone himself that young Sullivan 
and his bride decided they could carve out a fortune raising tobacco and 
hunting for lead in the surrounding hills. 

This was in the summer of 1800. Boone had sent his scouts ahead 
before making the excursion to which Sullivan and his bride attached 
themselves and while Boone was known mainly as a trapper and hunter, 
an old history tells of a lead mine he discovered and opened about 1800—- 
the date of this trip. Sullivan was one of the first white men to mine for 
lead and copper along the Meramec. 

Under what is known as ‘“‘the bit act’’ Sullivan acquired thousands of 
acres of land lying along the river and back onto the highlands. He 


brought slaves from his old home and became a tobacco grower and lead 
miner of importance. 


The first log cabin built by Sullivan was burned by Indians. The 
second stood seventy-five years on the same spot where this young pioneer 
couple stopped 128 years ago. There are yet standing five of the old cedar 
trees planted by the Sullivans. They are more than 100 years old. 

When the railroad reached Sullivan the land for its right of way and 
depot site were given by this pioneer. This was about 1856 and at that 
time Sullivan was operating several lead mines, had hundreds of acres in 


corn and tobacco, owned many slaves and was considered the richest man 
in Franklin or Crawford counties. 
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Over the old Fremont trail—now U. S. Highway No. 66—he hauled 
many loads of pelts to St. Louis. In his operations as a fur trader he was 
offered forty acres of land known as Chouteau’s Pond, now the site of the 
St. Louis Union Station, in exchange for a wagon load of pelts. 

Sullivan opened the Copper Hill mines and worked them with slave 
labor. He was owner of the New Copper Mountain Mining Company 
and hauled the production to St. Louis with ox teams. He also discovered 
Coffee Hill, a lead mining district, where the early settlers used to go and 
pick up surface lead and haul it to Potosi to buy supplies. 

When the railroad was building out toward Sullivan this pioneer 
took his slaves and followed the construction crews along the right-of- 
way, cutting down timber and selling it to the contractors for use in fuel- 
ing their engines. He made considerable money. 

In the turbulent times of the Civil War Sullivan was accused by 
Union soldiers who had come into Sullivan from Rolla as hiding a supply 
of gun powder. The soldiers did find a cache of powder in a corn shock on 
the farm of Sullivan, so they strung him up to a tree, but he was cut down 
by a slave, Yellow Bob. Later he died from the effects of this treatment. 

Stephen H. Sullivan, merchant and secretary of the Sullivan Chamber 


of Commerce, is a great grandson of the settler for whom the town is 
named. 


THE FOOTPRINTS ON THE ROCKS 


From the Streckfus Line Magazine (St. Louis) Season 1928-29. 


Once, many years ago, long before the paleface had invaded the 
territory of the Indian, there lived a great and good chieftain called Speckled 
Viper. His tribe had their home on the east bank of the great Father of 
Waters, the Meate-chi-cippi (Mississippi), and they were known far and 
wide as the noble tribe of Illinois for they feared nothing that moved or 
breathed. They were led into battle by their great chief, Speckled Viper, 
and were never defeated when under his leadership. 

One day, after Speckled Viper had returned from a particularly suc- 
cessful campaign, his squaw was so proud of him that she vowed a solemn 
vow to pay a tribute to her warrior husband. So she gathered together 
several deerskins of smooth texture and fine substance, and started to 
make a robe for Speckled Viper. For years and years she toiled on the 
task and in the tenth year of the labor, the robe was finished. 

It was by far the most beautiful robe in the country, and all of the 
exploits of the warrior-chief were shown on the garment. The seams 
were woven with the hair of the many scalps that had been Speckled 
Viper’s trophies, and the coloring was made with blood from the victims. 
All in all, it was a gorgeous robe. Its fame spread, and the other tribes 
grew envious of Speckled Viper, who always wore the robe into battle. 
The most envious of the lot were the Missouris, who lived on the west 
bank of the Great River, and they tried and tried again to acquire it. 

Now Speckled Viper had a son, a tall, strong young brave named 
Convogosa. One day, while Speckled Viper was strolling peacefully 
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through the forest, he encountered a huge bear. The warrior chief was 
unarmed, but he made no attempt to escape from the great creature. 
Instead, he attacked the bear with his bare hands, and when at last the 
warriors of the Illinois found the body of their beloved chieftain, the bear 
was lying dead beside him. Speckled Viper had died bravely. There 
was great mourning and weeping in the village, and the warrior was buried 
with the highest of honors. His son, Convogosa, remained in mourning for 
many days and a dark shadow hung over the encampments of the Illinois. 

Then, one day in the spring of the year, as Convogosa was working 
on some flint arrowheads at the edge of the forest, he laid the robe which 
he had inherited from his brave father to one side. Suddenly, and without 
warning, he was attacked by four warriors of the Missouri tribe. They 
set upon the youth, and leaving him for dead they made away with the 
envied robe. But Convogosa was not dead. For many moons he hovered 
on the boundary line of the Land of the Great Spirit. When the youth had 
finally regained his health, he made a vow that he would sacrifice his life, 
if necessary to get back the priceless garment that had been his father’s. 

So early one morning in the most beautiful time of the year, Indian 
Summer, Convogosa set out alone for the camps of the Missouri. Through 
the deep forest he hurried and reaching the bank of the great Father of 
Waters, he plunged in and swam across. Reaching the Missouri shore, 
he broke into a run. The evening of the third day of the journey was 
falling and soon he saw in the dim of the twilight the smoke curling up 
from the fires of the Missouri. 

Creeping stealthily along, he soon reached the largest wigwam, which 
he judged was the abode of the chief of the tribe. Presently, Convogosa 
was kneeling not three feet from the wigwam, and then something hap- 
pened. A dog of the tribe saw him, and barked loudly. The chief, dis- 
turbed by the dog’s noise, stepped out of the door of the wigwam, and 
Convogosa, seeing his chance, drew the string of his bow. The arrow 
pierced the heart of the chief and he fell dead across his doorpath. Quietly, 
Convogosa approached the tent and, yelling the blood-curdling war-whoop 
of the Illinois, he snatched the robe from the floor of the wigwam and ran 
madly across the fields toward the Mississippi. 

For the whole night, he ran, pursued by the warriors of the Missouri. 
Soon he reached the banks of the great river, but discovered that he was 
surrounded by warriors who had run ahead of him to block his trail. The 
circle of braves started to close in upon him. Convogosa took his only 
chance. He climbed swiftly to the topmost branch of a tall tree. The 
Missouris called to him to come down but Convogosa refused. The 
braves circled around the base of the tree yelling up to the youth the 
tortures they were preparing for him when he came down. Convogosa 
was lost. Turning his face to the Great Spirit, he prayed for help. Sud- 
denly there appeared to him the image of his great father, who said, ‘Fear 
not, my son. The Great Spirit is with you. Pray to him to make your 
feet more hard than the hardest stone, more solid than the rocks of the 
earth. Then, my son, take courage. Hang from the highest branch and 
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drop onto the rock that lies beneath. No harm will come to you, for the 
Great Spirit is with you.” 

Convogosa prayed with all his heart, and, taking courage, he climbed 
out on the branch and hanging by his arms, dropped to the broad rock, far 
below. The Missouris watched him, astounded, for instead of being 
crushed to atoms from the impact of the rock, Convogosa was standing 
upon it, waving the scalp of the chief of the Missouris, and uttering the 
war-whoop of the Illinois. The robe was upon his shoulders. Before the 
Missouris could recover from their astonishment, Convogosa was gone. 
He plunged into the river and dodged the arrows by swimming like an 
otter. Making the Illinois shore, he hurried on, and soon reached the 
camps of his own people. Then there was great rejoicing, for the brave 
son of Speckled Viper had recovered the treasured robe. 

Many days later, Convogosa and a group of his warriors returned to 
the place where the youth had made his daring leap. On the face of the 
broad, hard rock they found two deep footprints into which the feet of the 
Indian brave fitted perfectly. And down through the ages, the story of 
the Footprints on the Rock has come to the pale face and his children, 
commemorating the brave deed of the courageous Indian to all posterity. 


SAM HILDEBRAND, OUTLAW 
From the Palmyra Spectator, June 27, 1928. 


Shrewd and daring as the modern gangster is, he has nothing on the 
outlaw of former times, according to William H. Webb, former St. Louis 
detective and mounted policeman who has lived many years in Ironton. 

Sam Hildebrand, terror of Southeast Missouri in the red days of the 
Civil War and the days immediately following, is cited by Webb as an 
example of nerve and resourcefulness. Believed to be the last survivor 
of the posse that attempted to capture Hildebrand in 1869, Webb tells 
of that thrilling incident. 

Like the Jameses and Youngers, Hildebrand pleaded Civil War out- 
rages in justification of his crimes. Like them, too, he still has his de- 
fenders, while other old-timers may be found who denounce him in un- 
measured terms. Unable to read or write, Hildebrand dictated his auto- 
biography to the late Dr. A. Wendell Keith and James W. Evans. In 
that volume he gives his own version of the troubles which made him an 
outlaw with a price on his head. 

Wounded and driven from home, and members of his family killed, 
Hildebrand turned Confederate guerilla, he says in his autobiography, in 
order to avenge his wrongs. His brother William, however, tooka different 
view and joined the Union Army. Sam warred unceasingly on the ones 
he believed had wronged him. He is known to have killed 30 or 32 men, 
while he himself claimed the number was more than 100. 

Following the war, rewards were offered for Hildebrand’s capture, the 
total eventually reaching $10,000. 

For eight days and nights Bowen and McQueen, St. Louis detectives, 
searched for him fruitlessly. Jim McLain hunted him for a month with 
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no result. But one morning Dr. Cyrus A. Peterson of Fredericktown shot 
the outlaw in the leg. Peterson, incidentally, became a terror to criminals 
through a detective agency he founded in St. Louis. 

After he had been wounded, Hildebrand went to the home of his 
uncle, John Williams, a few miles from Farmington. There he was sur- 
rounded by a posse under Sheriff John C. Breckenridge of Washington 
county. Hildebrand had two revolvers and a rifle he called ‘Old Kill 
Devil.’’ He wasan expert shot with both. 

“During the fight,’’ Webb relates, ‘‘I found a big rock and pushed it 
with my feet to a corner of the fence. Three times I sought to draw 
Hildebrand’s fire by placing my hat ona stick. Each time he put a bullet 
through it. One of the cabin windows had been boarded up. I fired 
loads of buckshot until the boards dropped off, but Hildebrand coolly 
hung an old riding skirt over the opening and concealed himself from 
view. 

“In the cabin with him were his aunt and her little grand-daughter, 
about six years old. The woman was slightly wounded by two shots, 
five bullets passed through her clothing, and the bed where the little girl 
lay was shot to pieces. Feverish from his old wound, Hildebrand sent his 
aunt and the little girl out for a bucket of water, but we refused to let 
them return withit. With characteristic resoucefulness Sam then quenched 
his thirst with fresh eggs. While the fight was on he cooked and ate his 
dinner. 

“Deputy Sheriff Clark decided to burn Sam out. We made a big 
pile of fireballs with oil and candle wick. Jim McLain climbed upon an 
old deserted cabin and threw his blazing balls upon the other cabin in 
which Hildebrand was hidden. Here again Hildebrand proved his resource- 
fulness. With the poles of an old quilting frame he punched the blazing 
roof away and threw salt on the flames. Sheriff Breckenridge and several 
others had been wounded before darkness came down. 

“Jim McLain now took his gun and went into the deserted cabin, 
hoping for a good shot at Hildebrand. We begged him to stay out, but he 
persisted, being a man of reckless nerve. Scarcely had he entered when 
Hildebrand shot him dead. 

“It was a wonderful piece of marksmanship, though Hildebrand him- 
self modestly said it was a lucky shot. In expectation of a fight he had 
gone into the vacant building and picked the chinking from between the 
logs, expecting to get somebody through that hole, he afterward said. 
When the time came Hildebrand sped his bullet from inside one house, 
through the walls of another and struck a living target, a feat that is 
still admiringly discussed in the Ozark section. 

“Our attack was temporarily disorganized by the death of McLain. 
The roof of the house that sheltered the outlaw was ablaze, throwing a 
bright light all around but casting a deep shadow about the walls. Hilde- 
brand now pried a board from the floor, pushed the front steps aside and 
crawled through the high weeds to an old rail fence around the place. 
“‘Less than ten feet away stood two armed deputies, but Hildebrand 
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propped up a crooked rail and crawled through between them. There 
was some lively shooting when they heard the escaping outlaw running, 
but it was then too late. He took his two revolvers with him, but out in 
the woods we found his hat, shot full of holes, and his rifle, which had 
jammed. Later we sent these things to the police archives in St. Louis. 

“The militia now was called out, the only time in the history of Mis- 
souri it ever was ordered out to capture a single outlaw, and it never caught 
sight of him. Soon after this Capt. W. D. Bowen of the St. Louis police 
and eight or nine of us set out after Hildebrand again. We stayed on the 
trail several months, but never got a glimpse of him. Secret friends always 
warned him.” 

Soon after this Hildebrand disappeared and Webb and other officers 
lost all trace of him for perhaps three years. But one day, in 1872, Webb 
read of a killing at Pinkneyville, Illinois. He read the dead man’s descrip- 
tion to Dennis O’Leary, who was serving with him on the St. Louis police 
force. 

They conferred with William Lee, St. Louis chief of police, who wired 
the Illinois authorities. The dead.man was disinterred for their inspection, 
and when Webb and O'Leary arrived in Pinkneyville he was standing 
straight up in a coffin propped against the judge’s desk in the court house. 

As they suspected, it was Sam Hildebrand, whom they identified by 
old bullet marks, his hawkbill nose, light hair and scant beard. He had 
returned from Texas and moved to Illinois, where he was known as John 
Smith and by various other names. He had rented a farm near Pinkney- 
ville. Going into a saloon there he began to drink heavily, a thing he had 
never been known to do before. In a quarrel he slashed with a knife at 
Joseph Bishof, the saloon keeper. 

Arrested by Constable W. G. Gordon, he was taken before Justice 
J. D. Hamilton, who fined him and ordered him to jail. On the way to jail 
Hildebrand was between Gordon and Officer John Lank Ragland. A 
few minutes before they had taken from him two heavy revolvers and two 
big knives. They were sure he was completely disarmed. 

Suddenly Hildebrand lurched forward, pretending to stumble. Seem- 
ingly from nowhere he produced a knife with which he slashed Ragland’s 
leg to the bone, from hip to knee. An instant later a shot from the officer’s 
revolver crashed through Hildebrand’s head. 


FIRST SETTLEMENT IN ADAIR COUNTY 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 30, 1928. 


A century ago the first settlement was established in Adair county, 
seven miles west of Kirksville, overlooking the Chariton river. It was 
called “‘The Cabins.” 

Six men came up the Chariton from Howard county. They were, 
according to tradition, James Myers, Isaac Gross, Stephen Gross, Nathan 
Richardson, Reuben Myrtle and Jacob Gupp. They built three cabins. 

The settlement, however, soon had trouble with the Indians. In 
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1824 a treaty had been made by which the Sacs, Foxes, and Iowas relin- 
quished their claims to lands in Missouri, but during the following three or 
four years they came back to their old hunting grounds. One chief of the 
Iowas, Che Quesa, or Big Neck, was dissatisfied with the treaty and in 
1829 he returned to the Chariton valley with a band of 60 or 70 Iowas, 
intending to remain. 

Coming down the Chariton from Iowa territory they reached “The 
Cabins” late in June, 1829. Trouble ensued almost immediately. Some 
hogs which belonged to the whites were killed by the dogs of the Indians 
and the meat was confiscated. Next day a deputation of the whites went 
to the Indians and protes‘ed against their presence and demanded pay for 
the hogs. Big Neck stated he was there to stay—to fight if necessary— 
and that he would not pay for the meat. 

The white men then decided to dispatch one of their number to Ran- 
dolph county forassistance. Their messenger spread the alarm in Randolph 
county that the Indians were attempting to reclaim Northern Missouri, and 
soon a band of 26 men under Capt. Trammell was on its way to “The 
Cabins.”’ 

At the settlement this band found that the Indians had moved back a 
little, and decided to follow them. About ten miles farther up the Chari- 
ton they discovered the Indians encamped on the east bank, northeast of 
where Connelsville now stands. The whites tried to be friendly, and 
asked the Indians to give up their guns, but one Indian cocked his gun and 
pointed it at a man named Myers. Thereupon the Indian was shot dead 
by Myers’son. A fierce battle ensued. 

Historians give the date of this conflict as July 17, 1829. Three white 
men were killed and scalped—John Myers, James Winn and Powell Owen- 
by. Four whites were wounded, including Capt. Trammell, who later 
succumbed. At least three Indians were killed. 

The white men retreated to the south and at “The Cabins’’ gathered 
up all of the families there and took them to Randolph and Howard 
counties, but the story of the “Big Neck War’’ grew in the telling until 
it was believed that a band of 1500 Indians were on their way to the settle- 
ments in Central Missouri. 

Gov. John Miller sent in a call for Federal troops stationed at St. 
Louis, and a force of 200 men was sent. They found everything quiet, 
as the Indians had gone back to Iowa. 

The settlement at ‘‘The Cabins’’ was re-established in 1830, and no 
further trouble with the Indians occurred, although considerable fear of 
them was held for a decade. 

The Black Hawk rebellion was organized in 1832, and as this region 
was the frontier of the Central West, Federal troops were sent to protect 
the settlement. In the center of ‘‘The Cabins’’ Gen. John B. Clark of 
Howard county, with perhaps a hundred men, built a stockade of spiit 
oak logs. Block houses were built at each corner. It was named Fort 
Clark. 


The site of the fort is now occupied by the farm home of Ira Collett. 
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A few hundred feet away the Daughters of the American Revolution have 
placed a marker on the site of the most central of ‘‘The Cabins.” 

The marker is a large boulder of native granite which has been brought 
from a ravine a few hundred yards away and bears a bronze tablet which 
reads: 

1828 
Site of Fort Clark 
and 
“The Cabins” 

The First Settlement in 
Adair County 
Erected by 
The Ann Haynes Chapter 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution, 1925 


No fight ever occurred at Fort Clark. It was soon abandoned and the 
Collett family coming into possession of the land used one of the block 
houses for a stable for many years. There is now no trace of it. 

The vicinity of Fort Clark and ‘‘The Cabins’’ has two other sites of 
some small importance, and they are both marked. One is the grave of a 
Revolutionary soldier in the Collett-Cain cemetery near by. It was 
marked in 1890 through public subscription. The inscription on the 
monument reads: ‘‘In memory of Thomas Lay, a Revolutionary soldier, 
died about 1845, aged about 90 years. Erected by the citizens of Adair 
County, Missouri, in 1890.” 

Across the road from the Collett house where the Fort Clark and 
“The Cabins” marker is placed is a hillside spring, long known as Camp 
Collett. It was formerly the center for a number of summer cottages. 
Its fame, however, is due to the well-established tradition that Keokuk, 
chief of an Iowa Indian tribe, visited the spring on several occasions. In 
1895 it was boxed in cement “in memory of the first settlers of Adair 


county who drank from the spring in 1828,’’ and this verse was inscribed 
on the edge of the pool: 


“Come, thirsty traveler, drink of me, 
My draught will give you luck; 
From this pure fount in joyful glee 
Drank the chieftain Keokuk. 

From ‘neath this old historic hill 

For ages I have run, 

And ages yet will find me still, 

My duty scarcely done.” 


Adair county was not organized until 1840, at which time Kirksville 
became its county seat. The chief farming region is not now along the 


Chariton river but on the smoother prairies to the east of that stream. 
6 
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A LEGEND OF SPANISH GOLD 
From the Charleston, Southeast Review, October, 1897. 


ae ......Recent stories of untold wealth in the Klondike have 
served to arouse the story-tellers of the newspaper press in this part of the 
state, the most interesting of the resultant stories..............we find 
in the St. Louis Republic, as follows: 

“The reported discovery of gold in Montgomery county, Missouri, 
and also in Clay county, has revived interest in the lost Spanish mines of 
Southeast Missouri. Just where these mines are has never been definitely 
determined. As the legend goes, a number of Spaniards, discovered some 
very rich mines in Southern Missouri away back before the settlement of 
Ste. Genevieve, about 1737, and were murdered to a man by the Indians. 
A good many years afterwards the fate of the miners was discovered by 
some hunters in the vicinity of Santa Fe, and they made an effort to locate 
the mines, but failed. It seems to be pretty well established that the 
miners were killed by the Indians, and from the latter story of the rich 
mines reached the ears of white men. Repeated efforts to locate the mines 
have been made, but definite information is always lacking. Some stories 
place them in Jefferson county and others in Ripley. 

“The first Spaniards who came to this part of the country roamed all 
over Southern Missouri in search of gold and silver. For a time silver 
was mined in a small way in Jefferson and Franklin counties, but the ven- 
tures did not prove remunerative and the mines were abandoned long 
ago. The location of the silver mines are quite well known. It seems to 
have been the custom of the Spaniards to move frequently from one point 
to another in their mad zeal to find gold, and as they were entirely different 
from the French in their dealings with the Indians, it is not at all unlikely 
that a party of them was killed. 

“Gen. Joseph Aubuchon, of St. Louis, who is probably as good author- 
ity as can be found in the state on the subject of mining, says that gold 
exists in many parts of Missouri, but not in quantities sufficient to pay for 
mining. He has found the precious metal in many localities. A few 
years ago some Callaway county parties induced him to do a little prospect- 
ing some 25 miles south of Fulton, and in almost every locality visited he 
found gold, but in small quantities. He is familiar with the story of the 
lost Spanish mines, but is somewhat skeptical in regard to the richness of 
the find. He says the Spaniards were in the habit of digging a little in 
one place and, finding nothing, going to another. They were under the 
impression that vast gold fields existed somewhere in Southern Missouri, 
but there is lack of substantial evidence to prove that they ever met with 
success. The marks of their prospecting are yet to be found in many 
localities of the State.” 

To which the Perry County Sun adds this short chapter: 

“If any reliance is to be placed in the traditional Spanish mines of 
Southeast Missouri, the most authentic aceounts would locate them in the 
river-hills in the southeastern portion of Perry county. As the story 
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runs, the attention of the Spaniards was attracted to the large quantities 
of gold in the possession of the Indians, but where they obtained their 
treasure they refused to disclose until through the intrigue and treachery 
of the Spaniards, one of their number was conducted to and from the place 
blind-folded. They started from a place near the river south of Apple 
Creek and went north, crossing this creek and traveling, after making this 
crossing, some two or three miles in the general direction of the river. 
By counting the streams, ravines, ridges and hills the person who had been 
conducted to the place blind-folded was afterwards enabled to locate the 
place, but in so doing it cost him his life and the lives of those who were 
with him, and it was left for the Indians on guard to tell of their sad fate. 
Cannot some gold seeker uncover a Klondike within reach of all of us?’’ 


BOONVILLE—AS SEEN BY CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, January 15, 1929. 


Thomas W. Parry, Jr., of St. Louis has written to the Chamber of 
Commerce, informing it of Christopher Morley’s essay, ‘“A Message for 
Boonville,’ in which the essayist eulogizes this city because of his affection 
for the corncob pipe. Boonville is said to have the largest corncob pipe 
factory in the world. 

In his book of essays, ‘“‘Mince Pie,’’ published in 1919 by George H. 
Doran Co., New York, Morley writes: ‘The corncob pipes we always 
buy come from Boonville, Missouri, and we don’t see why we shouldn’t 
blow a little whiff of affection and gratitude toward that excellent town. 
Boonville—home of the Missouri meerschaums—recently celebrated its 
centennial. It was founded in 1818, and if the map is to be believed, it 
is on the southern bank of the Missouri river which is there spanned by a 
very fine bridge; it is reached by two railroads (Missouri Pacific and Katy), 
and stands on a high bluff 100 feet above the water. According to the 
two works of reference nearest to our desk its population is either 4,252 
or 4,377 (which has since grown to 6,000). Perhaps the former census 
omits the 125 men of the town who are so benighted as to smoke briars or 
clays. 

“Delightful town of Boonville, seat of Cooper county, you are well 
named. How great a boon you have conferred upon a troubled world! 
Long after more ambitious towns have faded in the memory of man your 
quiet and soothing gift to humanity will make your name blessed. I like 
to imagine your shady streets, drowsing in the summer sun, and the rural 
philosophers sitting on the verandas of your hotels or on the benches of 
Harley Park (comprising 15 acres—New International Encyclopedia), 
looking out across the brown river and puffing clouds of sweet gray reek. 

“Down by the livery stable on Main street (there must be a livery 
stable on Main street) I can see the old creaky, cane-bottomed chairs 
(with seats punctured by too much philosophy) tilted against sycamore 
trees, ready for the afternoon gossip and shag of tobacco. I can imagine 
the small boys of Boonville fishing for catfish from the piers of the bridge 
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or bathing down by the steamboat dock (if there is one), and yearning for 
the day when they, too, will grow up and be old enough to smoke corncobs. 

‘What is the subtle magic of a corncob pipe? It is never as sweet or 
as mellow as a well-seasoned briar, and yet it has a fascination all its own. 
It is equally dear to those who work hard and those who loaf with intensity. 
When you put your nose to the blackened mouth of the hot cob its odor 
is quite different from that fragrance of the crusted wooden bowl. There 
is a faint bitterness in it, a sour, plaintive aroma. It isa pipe that seems 
to call aloud for the accompaniment of beer and earnest argument on 
factional political matters. It is also the pipe for solitary vigils of hard 
and concentrated work. It is the pipe that a man keeps in the drawer of 
his desk for savage hours of extra toil after the stenographer has powdered 
her nose and gone home. 


“A corncob pipe is a humble badge of philosophy, an evidence of 
tolerance and even humor. It requires patience and good cheer, for it is 
slow to ‘break in.’ Those who meditate bestial and brutal designs against 
the weak and innocent do not smoke it. Probably Hindenburg never saw 
one. Missouri’s reputation for incredulity may be due to the corncob 
habit. One who is accustomed to consider an argument over a burning 
nest of tobacco, with the smoke fuming upward in a placid haze, will not 
accept any dogma too immediately. 


“There is a singular affinity among those who smoke corncobs. A 
Missouri meerschaum whose bowl is browned and whose fiber stem is 
frayed and stringy with biting betrays a meditative and reasonable owner. 
He will have pondered all aspects of life and be equally ready to denounce 
any of them, but without bitterness. If you see a man on a street corner 
smoking a cob it will be safe to ask him to watch the baby a minute while 
you slip around the corner. You would even be safe in asking him to lend 
you a five. He will be safe, too, because he won't have it. 

“Think, therefore, of the charm of a town where corncob pipes are one 
of the chief industries. Think of them stacked up in bright yellow piles 
in the warehouse. Think of the warm sun and the wholesome sweetness 
of broad acres that have grown into the pith of the cob. Think of the 
bright-eyed Missouri maidens who have turned and scooped and varnished 
and packed them. Think of the airy streets and wide pavements of 
Boonville, and the corner drug stores with their shining soda fountains 
and grape-juice bottles. Think of sitting on that bluff on a warm evening, 
watching the broad shimmer of the river slipping down from the sunset, 
and smoking a serene pipe while the local flappers walk in the coolness 
wearing crisp, swaying gingham dresses. That’s the kind of a town 
we like to think about.” 

The Phoenix-American Pipe Works here, of which F. M. Sturtz is 
president and Leo B. Schmidt secretary-treasurer, manufactures millions 
of pipes each year. 
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PROCLAMATION OF FREEDOM* 


Jefferson City, Missouri, 
January 14, 1865. 

The following is the proclamation of Thomas C. Fletcher, first gover- 
nor of free Missouri. We know you join in spirit with Missouri in her jubilee 
to-day. 

George Smith, 
President of the Senate of Missouri. 
W. L. Lovelace, 
Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives of Missouri. 


Executive Department 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
January 11, 1865. 

It having pleased Divine Providence to inspire to righteous action the 
sovereign people of Missouri, who, through their delegates in convention 
assembled, with proper legal authority and solemnity have this day or- 
dained that hereafter in this State there shall be neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude, except in punishment of crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, and that therefore, by authority of the supreme 
executive power vested in me by the constitution of Missouri, I, Thomas C. 
Fletcher, governor of the State of Missouri, do proclaim that henceforth 
and forever no person within the jurisdiction of this State shall be subject to 
any abridgment of liberty, except such as the law shall prescribe for the 
common good, or know any master but God. 

1 testimony whereof, I have hereunto signed my name and caused 
the great seal of the State to be affixed, at Jefferson City, this eleventh day 
of January, A. D. eighteen hundred and sixty-five. 

Thomas C, Fletcher 

By the Governor 

Francis Rodman, 
Secretary of State 
Hon. Schuyler Colfax, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


*Reprinted from Miscellaneous Documents, No. 9, 38th Congress, 2d Session, House 
of Represertives. 


LIFE SKETCH OF GENERAL W. Y. SLACK 


From the Baltimore, The Land We Love, March, 1869. 


Mr. A. Slack, of Boonville, Missouri, has kindly furnished us with the 
following obituary notices of his heroic brother, Gen. W. Y. Slack, who fell 
in the struggle for Constitutional freedom, at the battle of Elk Horn, 
Missouri, on the 7th of March, 1862: 
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From the Memphis Avalanche, May 8th, 1862. 


Brigadier Gen. William Yarnel Slack, was born in Kentucky; when 
three years of age, his father, John Slack, emigrated to Boone county, 
Missouri, and settled near Columbia, where young Slack, on completing his 
education, studied law. When a young man he went to Livingston county, 
Mo., and commenced practicing law at Chillicothe. Soon after, he married 
the daughter of Maj. Woodward, of Richmond, Ray county, Missouri, with 
whom he lived happily until her death, which occurred in January, 1856. 
The issue of this marriage was six children, only two of whom are living, a 
daughter, and a son but seventeen years of age, who has been in the service 
as a private since the commencement of the war, and who has done his duty 
as a soldier. On the 2nd of December, 1857, General Slack was again mar- 
ried to a daughter of Hon. Gustavus Bower, of Paris, Missouri, by whom he 
had two children; the youngest, being born after the second retreat from 
Livingston, he was never permitted to see. 


As captain of a company of cavalry, Gen. Slack served with distinction 
in the Mexican war under Col. Sterling Price, who then commanded a regi- 
ment of Missourians, with as much ability, courage and success, as he now 
leads armies to battle and victory. At the well contested battles of Can- 
ada, Embudo and Toas, where the enemy numbered three to one, all who 
saw him agree in saying that none conducted themselves with greater cool- 
ness, courage and gallantry than Capt. Slack. He remained in this service 
about fourteen months, having volunteered for twelve. When his country 
no longer needed his services he resumed the practice of law at Chillicothe, 
which he continued to pursue until he received from Gov. Jackson, the 
appointment of Brigadier General of the 4th Military District, when he 
turned his attention to the organization of troops, according to the military 
law of the state of Missouri. 

He had mustered in but a few companies, and these far apart, at 
different points in the district, when eight hundred Federals were landed 
from the cars, on the night of the 14th of June, 1861, at Chillicothe, and he 
was forced to leave his home and family, to which he was destined never to 
return. 

From this time until his death, he was constantly in the field, using 
every effort and energy in the cause of Southern independence. During the 
fatiguing and harassing marches of the State Guard, he was always at his 
post, and shared the fare, the dangers, and the hardships of his men. He 
participated and contributed largely to the success of the battles of Car- 
thage and Oak Hill; at the latter he was dangerously wounded in the hip, 
which at first was thought to be mortal, but by the strict attention of Dr. 
Keith, his family physician, and the careful nursing of his faithful and affec- 
tionate wife, who encountered every danger and came to him, he at last 


recovered, and again took command of his division, the 11th of October 
following. 


When the troops, belonging to the Missouri State Guard, were being 
mustered into the Confederate States service last winter, Gen. Slack used 
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every effort to induce the men under his command to join it, nearly all of 
whom took his advice and are still in the service. 

A short time before the commencement of the retreat from Springfield, 
Gen. Slack was appointed by Gen. Price to command the second brigade 
of Missouri Confederates, a body consisting of companies which had not 
been organized into regiments or battalions, in all about fifteen hundred 
men. 

It was with these men and the 4th division Missouri State Guard, that 
Gen. Van Dorn, in his report of the battle of Elk Horn, speaks of Gen. 
Slack as “gallantly maintaining a continued and successful attack.” 

At this battle on March the 7th, Gen. Slack was mortally wounded— 
the ball entering an inch above the old wound he received at Oak Hill, 
ranging downwards, and which wounding Sacrel Plexus of nerves, produced 
paralysis of the urinary organs, which resulted in inflammation and gan- 
grene. He was caught by Col. Scott, his aid-de-camp, when about to fall 
from his horse, and with the assistance of others carefully conveyed in an 
ambulance to a house in Sugar Hollow, where his wound was skilfully 
dressed by Dr. Austin, the division surgeon. 

The next day, when the order was given to fall back, he was placed in 
an ambulance and conveyed to Andrew Rallet’s east of the battle ground, 
accompanied by Col. Cravens and Dr. Keith, of the 4th division, and Ser- 
geant Street of the 2nd brigade; here he remained until the 16th, and seemed 
to be doing well, when becoming apprehensive of being captured by the 
Federals, he desired his attendants to take him further away; they accord- 
ingly removed him seven miles further, to Moses Mills’, wliere he rapidly 
grew worse, and on Thursday, March 20th, at a quarter past 3 o’clock, a.m., 
quietly breathed his last; the next morning he was buried eight miles east 
of the battle gound, by his faithful friends and companions, all of whom 
returned safely to the army. 

When told his end was approaching, he expressed no regrets nor gave 
any evidence of alarm, but calmly awaited its arrival; his request to Dr. 
Keith, to give his watch to his son, if he ever had an opportunity, was the 
only mention he made of his family or property. 

None familiar with the capacities of Gen. Slack will deny that he 
possessed many of the combinations requisite to constitute an efficient 
commander of volunteers. Temperate and abstemious in his habits, im- 
petuous, daring and courageous, yet prudent, wary and cautious, he was 
well calculated for skirmishing, or as leader in a charge. 

But these are not the qualities which alone distinguished him. His 
mind was bold, clear and vigorous, and altogether practical, which added 
to a sound and penetrating judgment, gave his opinions no ordinary weight 
in council, while his business and orderly habits enabled him to conduct with 
ease and accuracy the affairs of his command. He was affable and cour- 
teous in his manners, generous and unselfish in his disposition, and kind and 
indulgent in his nature; his age was about 45 years. But that which most 
distinguished him, was his earnest devotion to the cause in which he fell. 
It was for this he gave up his beautiful home, its enjoyments and associa- 
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tions, it was for this he encountered with the fortitude of a soldier and 
patriot, the frost and snow of winter, and the heat and dust of summer; 
it was for this he endured the hardships, toils and privations of one of the 
longest and most active and bloodiest campaigns recorded, or to be re- 
corded, on the pages of history; it was for this he suffered long and pain- 
fully; it was for this he looked death in the face in many shapes and forms; 
it was for this he died. Many others of the great and noble of our land did 
the same, but none endured all more patiently, suffered all more gladly, or 
gave up their lives more freely. And of all the offerings yet laid upon the 
altar of State Sovereignty and Constitutional Liberty, there is none purer 
or nobler than that offered by Gen. W. Y. Slack. 


From the Army Argus. 

We publish to day, Maj. Gen. Van Dorn’s report of the battle of 
Elk Horn: 

The report refers in handsome terms to Gen. Slack, and expresses the 
hope that he may recover. We are pained to announce that Gen. Slack’s 
wound proved mortal. 

He died as a brave man and a Christian, his loss is almost irreparable. 
It is generally conceded that Gen. Slack was the ablest of our Missouri 
brigadiers. He commanded a company in the Mexican war under Gen. 
Price, where he rendered effective service and won a name for coolness and 
daring. After the Mexican war he resumed the practice of the law, and 
ranked among the foremost members of the bar. 

On the occurrence of the recent hostilities between the North and 
South, he received from Governor Jackson the appointment of brigadier 
general. 

He fought gallantly at Springfield, receiving a wound which many 
of his friends, for a long time, thought would prove mortal. But strange 
to say, he recovered and again led his division. He was in most of the 
other battles fought in Missouri, and always endeared himself to his com- 
mand by his bravery and great prudence. 

At Elk Horn he was wounded within an inch of the same spot in which 
he had been wounded at Springfield, but his time the wound proved mortal, 
Farewell, brave man! Your name is embalmed in the hearts of the people 
of Missouri, and by your courage and devotion, you have bequeathed to 
your children a legacy of more value than millions of gold and silver. 


GENERAL SUTTER 


From the Jefferson City, Daily Tribune, June 27, 1880, reprinted 
from Chicago Times. 

For years Gen. John Augustus Sutter has been one of the best known 
of Washington characters. He was a venerable man of powerful frame. 
His head was massive; his face was highly colored and double-chinned; 
a snow-white moustache and short side-whiskers stood in strong contrasts 
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upon his flaming complexion; his eyes were keen and dark, his nose was 
straight, and the mouth firm. His general appearance indicated Teutonic 
birth. He generally wore a dark blue coat with brass buttons, a buff vest, 
and gray trousers. His hat was an old-fashioned yellow plush, broad 
brimmed and low-crowned. He was the original discoverer of gold in 
California. For years he has asked each successive Congress for $50,000 
for his services as pioneer in developing the mining interest of California 
and protecting them from English invasion. Often he has been upon the 
verge of success, and then would come disappointment. At the last session 
Senator Voorhees succeeded in getting his bill through the Senate, but the 
dead-lock in the House the last few days of the session prevented its passage 
there. Then Senator Voorhees tried to get it placed upon one of the appro- 
priation bills, but in that he failed. This disappointment, after fifteen 
years’ struggle, hastened Gen. Sutter’s death. He died last evening at 
Made’s Hotel. Gen. Sutter’s life has been an eventful one. He was born 
February 15, 1803, at Kanden, on the borders of Switzerland, of Swiss 
parents temporarily sojourning in the grand duchy of Baden. During 
childhood he resided with his parents in the village of Ruenberg, Basle 
county. He attended school in the city of Basle, and later received in 
the same place a through course of commercial training. He thereupon 
entered the Swiss Military High School, and after having graduated as 
an officer took service in the French army. After seven years’ service he 
returned to his home in Switzerland, but shortly after in 1843, he emigrated 
to the United States, and soon went west. He settled at Westport, Mo., 
and engaged in an extensive trade in live stock. In 1838,* in company with 
six men, he undertook the journey of two thousand miles through the 
Indian country, and when he arrived at Vancouver, not finding any means 
of reaching San Francisco, he took passage for the Sandwich Islands. 
After engaging in trade between the island and the Pacific coast, in the 
year 1874 he founded a colony a short distance up the Sacramento River, 
and became an extensive cattle dealer. It was while there that he dis- 
covered gold. 





*Editor’s note: It will be noted that there is a discrepancy in dates in the 
latter part of this article. 


SENATOR VEST’S ‘“‘DOG SPEECH” 


Written by H. H. Crittenden in The Annals of Kansas City, reprinted 
in pamphlet form by the Missouri Valley Historical Society. 

A noted southern newspaperman and writer has said, ‘‘When all of 
Senator Vest’s wonderful speeches in the United States Senate and else- 
where are forgotten, there is one that will live in history and be quoted as 
long as the English language lives,”—his famous ‘‘Dog Speech,” delivered 
in Warrensburg, Missouri, in September, 1870. 

It has never been published, as far as I know, how the distinguished 
orator happened to make the speech which gave him a world-wide reputa- 
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tion. I shall give the facts as related to me many years after the trial by 
my father, the late Thomas T. Crittenden of Missouri, and Colonel Wells 
H. Blodgett, both participants in the case. They were young practicing 
attorneys, living in Warrensburg. Colonel Blodgett now lives in St. 
Louis, a Union Civil war veteran, in ripe old age, rich in honors, surrounded 
by his devoted family, waiting the call to the Other Side, to join his old 
friends and comrades. 

I asked him, as the only living attorney in this now famous case, why 
he did not write a true story of that trial for the historical records of Mis- 
souri. He promised to do so, but old age creeping on has robbed the State 
of the service he might have rendered in this connection. 

As he related to me in 1915, ‘‘There lived in the southwestern part of 
Johnson county two farmers of prominence who had had an altercation over 
the killing of a sheep. Leonidas Hornsby killed old dog Drum, owned by 
Charles Burden, for having killed one of his, Hornsby’s, sheep. Burden 
brought suit for one hundred dollars damages. The suit in court for many 
months, was decided first for one side and then the other. The costs were 
great, including attorney’s fees, many times the original sum involved, 
besides much bad feeling was engendered between the litigants, death 
having been actually threatened for the slayer of ‘‘Old Drum.” 

Colonel Wells H. Blodgett represented the plaintiff, Charles Burden; 
Thomas T. Crittenden, a Union colonel in the Civil war, afterwards member 
of Congress and governor of Missouri, with his law partner, General 
Francis M. Cockrell, a Confederate brig-gen., afterwards United States 
senator of Missouri for many years, also a resident of Warrensburg, repre- 
sented the defendant, Leonidas Hornsby. 

At the final trial of the case in 1870, Colonel Blodgett said to his client 
“T must have some help in this case or I will lose it." Mr. Burden con- 
sented to the employment of additional counsel. Colonel Blodgett ar- 
ranged with Senator Vest to make a speech in this case for $50, before the 
jury. When he first spoke to Senator Vest, who was sitting by the stove 
in that part of the courtroom reserved for the public, about making the 
speech, Vest said, “‘What, that dog case?’’ Colonel Blodgett replied, 
“Yes,” afterwards saying to me, that he did not think that Vest had paid 
any attention whatever to the case during the trial, but his masterly effort 
showed otherwise. 

Now after two trials in the justice court, and two trials in the Court 
of Common Pleas, it would seem that the case should have come to a close; 
but the end was not yet. Hornsby’s attorneys appealed the case to the 
Supreme Court of Missouri, alleging as errors for reversal that the justice 
had erred in permitting the amendment of the statement from $100 to 
$50, so as to bring the case within his jurisdiction; then, another error 
that the Court of Common Pleas erred in granting plaintiff Burden a new 
trial. The court held that the amendment could be made, and that it 
had long been the settled law of the state, and not error to grant a new 
trial. In closing the opinion of the court Judge Bliss, who wrote the 
opinion, said, ‘‘Upon the second trial the evidence was all submitted to the 
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jury upon fair instructions, and the cause should have stopped there. I 
find no error whatever in the record.” Thus the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri, with the Common Pleas Court of Johnson county, had affirmed that 
Dick Ferguson by the direction and command of Lon Hornsby killed 
Old Drum, and Charles Burden had satisfaction without the cost of his 
life. 

In the report of this case, Charles Burden vs. Leonidas Hornsby, 50 
Mo. 238, less than one page is taken by the entire case, caption and all; 
while the opinion of Judge Bliss covers less than half a page. Here you 
will find the names of six attorneys; while three lawyers had dropped out 
before the case got to the Supreme Court; Thos. S. Jones who brought the 
case for Burden, and Nation and Allen, who defended for Hornsby, in the 
justice court at Kingsville. 

Dave Nation, one of the first attorneys, did not attain any degree of 
fame outside of his own village, yet fame was his of a vicarious sort, for he 
was the husband of Carrie Nation, the woman with the hatchet. Allen 
was familiarly known as Capt. Allen, and he was a maker of business, a 
breeder of lawsuits. The firm of Nation & Allen kept things moving, 
where they went along, in the town of Holden. Jones lived in Kingsville, 
practicing law there, and bore the name of ‘‘Buffalo Jones” from his drink- 
ing what was known as ‘Buffalo Bitters.” 

Of the attorneys whose names appear in the report of the case in the 
Supreme Court, all attained distinction. Elliot became judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas of Johnson county. T. T. Crittenden became con- 
gressman and governor of Missouri. Francis M. Cockrell was thirty yearsa 
senator from Missouri, afterwards a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and is known in Missouri as ‘“‘Honest Frank Cockrell;’’ 
John F. Philips was a Congressman, then made a commissioner of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri, and then judge of the United States District 
Court for the Western District of Missouri; George G. Vest was United 
States senator from Missouri for many years. Wells Blodgett was a state 
senator in Missouri, afterwards identified with the Wabash Railroad and 
who later b:came vice-president and general solicitor for the road. 

Senator Vest also had the distinction of having been senator of the 
Southern Confederacy. He was a law partner of Colonel John F. Philips, 
the firm being Philips and Vest of Sedalia, Mo., a Union colonel and a 
Confederate senator. The firms of Philips & Vest and Crittenden & 
Cockrell enjoyed the main legal practice of central Missouri for many years 
after the Civil war and were known as the ‘Big Four.” 

Senator Vest’s famous eulogy of the dog was delivered in the old 
courthouse in Warrensburg, known as “‘Old town,” the building now pri- 
vately owned as a dwelling. A tablet has been placed at the right side 
of the front door commemorating the famous speech. The tablet is twelve 
inches wide and eighteen inches long and reads as follows: 

“Within these walls on September 23, 1870, Senator George Graham 
Vest delivered his famous eulogy on the dog. He died August 14, 1904, 
and was buried in Bellfontaine Cemetery, St. Louis.” 
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In 1870 there were no stenographers in the little village of Warrensburg 
to take down a record of the trials and speeches, but when Governor Crit- 
tenden moved to Kansas City in 1885, after his administration as Governor 
of Missouri, he gave to the Kansas City Times Vest’s wonderful speech as he 
remembered it and as it appears below and has been printed thousands of 
times in all parts of the world: 

“Gentlemen of the Jury:—The best friend a man has iz the world 
may turn against him and become his enemy. His son or daughter that 
he has reared with loving care may prove ungrateful. Those who are 
nearest and dearest to us, those whom we trust with our happiness and 
our good name may become traitors to their faith. The money a man has, 
he may lose; it flies away from him perhaps when he needs it most. 

“A man's reputation may be sacrificed in a moment of ill-considered 
action. The people who are prone to fall on their knees to do us honor 
when success is with us may be the first to throw the stone of malice when 
failure settles its cloud upon our heads. 

“The one absolutely unselfish friend that man can have in this selfish 
world, the one that never deserts him, the one that never proves ungrateful 
or treacherous is his dog. A man’s dog stands by him in prosperity and in 
poverty, in health and in sickness. He will sleep on the cold ground where 
the wintry winds blow and the snow drives fiercely, if only he may be 
near his master’s side. He will kiss the hand that has no food to offer. 
He will lick the wounds and sores that come in encounters with the rough- 
ness of the world. He guards the sleep of his pauper master as if he were a 
prince. When all other friends desert, he remains. When riches take 
wings and reputation falls to pieces, he is as constant in his love as the 
sun in its journey through the heavens. 

“If fortune drives the master forth an outcast in the world, friendless 
and homeless, the faithful dog asks no higher privilege than that of accom- 
panying him, to guard him against danger, to fight against his enemies, and 
wien the last scene of all comes and death takes his master in its embrace 
and his body is laid away in the cold ground, no matter if all friends pursue 
their way, there by the grave side will the noble dog be found, his head 
between his paws, his eyes sad but open in alert watchfulness, faithful and 
true, even in death.” 

When Vest closed there were few present whose eyes were dry. There 
was no futher argument, the jury at once returned a verdict for the plaintiff. 

Both litigants are dead, and of the nine attorneys, Col. Blodgett of 
Saint Louis is the only one living at this time. 
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